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By Henry LASKER 


i’ the light of recent developments, 
medical observation has revealed re- 
markable facts concerning the sanitary 
value of the Jewish food. This discovery 
has been corroborated by the history of 
the Jew himself. Despised by his fel- 
lowmen, oppressed by his neighbors and 
persecuted by the nations throughout the 
ages Israel has outlived all its obstacles 
and stands to-day a living testimony of 
an indestructible vitality. 

The immunity of the Jews from certain 
infectious diseases and their unusual 
longevity has long been recognized. 
Even to-day, the writer is informed by 
some life insurance men that their respec- 
tive companies still regard the Jew, be- 
cause of his prolonged age, as an excel- 
lent risk. Since most authorities agree 
that this remarkable endurance of the 
Jew is due to the nature of his food and 
to his mode of living, it may be of interest 


to some to glance for a moment upon the 
cookery of a people who for centuries 
have realized the fact.that nothing is so 
important to the sense of happiness as 
perfect health and nothing more essential 
to the development and maintenance of 
the latter than hygienic food. 

The fundamental principles of the 
Jewish cookery are based upon the 
dietary laws mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch and elaborated in the Talmud, the 
commentary of the Bible. Foods that 
have been prepared according to the ordi- 
nances of this law are known in the Jew- 
ish household as “Kosher,” i e, clean, and 
those not so prepared are “Trefah,” i e, 
unclean. This distinction, however, does 


not apply to vegetables, as their uses are 
unlimited; the only precaution that- the 
housewife must take is to see to it that 
all vegetables used as food are free from 
the slightest tendencies of decay. 


The 


MEATS AND SAUSAGES WHICH HAVE BEEN RENDERED “KOSHER” ACCORDING TO THE MOSAIC LAW 
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POULTRY MARKET. 
THE “SCHOCHET,” 


sanitary importance of this rule is par- 
ticularly notable when we realize the fact 
that among the orthodox the minute 
examination extends even to every leaf 
of the cabbage. 

The species of the animals sanctioned 
for use are based upon these general 
classifications : quadupeds must chew the 
cud and be cloven-footed, 
fowls must be clean and 
not birds of prey, fish must 
have fins and scales. Be- 
cause of the cleanliness of 
the animals found in these 
three groups their food is 
unreservedly of a health- 
ful character. For example, among the 
quadrupeds, such animals as the rabbit 
and the hog are forbidden. The former 
is said to be full of bacteria and the latter, 


THE MAN WITH THE KNIFE, 
WHO SEVERS THE JUGULAR VEIN ACCORDING TO MOSAIC LAW, 
HAS A RECORD CF OVER 2000 FOWLS A DAY. 


EGG NOODLES 


IN THE CENTER OF THE PICTURE, IS 


HE 


because of his filthy and loathsome 
habits, is by nature a scavenger and is 
regarded by prominent physicians as 
unfit for food. Ravenous birds among 


the fowls are excluded because the eating 


of their flesh tends to develop voracious 
animal appetites. The classification of 
fish having fins and’ scales is a good one, 
as it permits only the use of 
such excellent fish as trout, 
pickerel and mackerel, and 
prohibits the eating of all 
shellfish. 
GENTILES AND KOSHER KILLED 
MEAT 

Not only is great stress 
put upon the selection of the animal, but 
also upon its preparation. All animals, 
except fish, must be put to death accord- 
ing to a prescribed method, known as 
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FOOD 391 


PACKING THE MATZOTHS 


“Shechita.”. This must be done by the 
“Shochet,” who has studied the art thor- 
oughly and is fully conversant with all 
the details of operation, which consists 
mainly in cutting the throat of the animal, 
with a knife sharpened to 
its highest capacity,to such 
a great depth that it will 
easily bleed to death. It is 
found that this method of 
slaughter is superior to 
others, both from a humane 
and hygienic standpoint. 
The blood contains many 
poisonous bacteria, and 
when it is drained off the 
greatest danger of infection to the human 
system is avoided. This method also 
produces a greater tenability in the meat. 
Dr I. A. Dembo of Russia, who has 
recently tested in his laboratory the phy- 


OR DISCS OF BREAD AS THEY 


“MATZOTHS” AS DELIVERED 
HOT FROM THE OVEN 


COME FRESH FROM THE OVEN 


sical and chemical properties of meats 
slaughtered by the several methods, has 
found in his analysis that the process of 
decay sets in much sooner in meats 
slaughtered by non-Jewish methods. As 
a result of his investiga- 
tion many European cities 
are already adopting this 
method of slaughtering. 
The writer has had occa- 
sion to visit the largest 
slaughtering establishment 
in New York city where 
only this method is in 
vogue and learned from 
the management that it has 
among its patronage not only Jews but 
many of the leading hotels of the city 
which have developed a taste for Kosher 
killed beef. 

The process succeeding shechita is that 
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of the “Bedika,” i e, the examination of 
its chief organs, done by inflating the 
lungs and testing the perfection of their 


SOME OF THE “KOSHER” SAUSAGES 


expansion under water. This procedure 
is so exact that the slightest suspicion of 
diseased lungs will cause the rejection of 
the whole carcass and thus the danger of 
the transmissibility of disease is avoided. 
It is to this vigilant and delicate method 
of examination that the Jew largely 
owes his immunity from tuberculosis, 
a fact recognized throughout the world 
and lately demonstrated by Dr Morris 
Fishberg to exist also in this country. 

The principal veins are next removed 
by the butcher, and the meat is then sold 
to the consumer. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


tory results, as the water removes any 
poisonous matter that might have accu- 
mulated by handling, and the salting 
process acts as a good purifier and anti- 
septic and besides adds to the flavor. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that the 
Jewish meat is always fresh, as it must 
be consumed within a few days after it is 
slaughtered. This, on the whole, gives 
better results than meat kept for any 
length of time. 

In an interview, Rev Dr H. Pereira 
Mendes, M D, rabbi of the Shearith 
Israel (Spanish and Portuguese) con- 
gregation of New York and president of 
the board of Jewish ministers, had the 
following to say, after a close observation 
of fifteen years upon this subject: 

“The dietary laws are designed, first, 
as a means of spiritual discipline, to help 
to keep all animal appetites in check, to 
keep both soul and body pure and free 
from disease. The reason for them is 
obvious, especially in the light of modern 
medical science, which emphasizes the 
importance of food in relation to the 
health of the consumers thereof. This 
law forbids all shellfish or other scaven- 
gers of the sea. These flourish espe- 


” 
Because of the PESACH HONEY, DRIED PEARS AND A BRICK OF SPECIALLY PREPARED SUGAR 


complexity of 


USED IN PASSOVER WEEK 


the veins in the 
hip sinews and 
the great diffi- 
culty in remov- 
ing them they 
are not. ordi- 
narily used. The 
final process is 
accomplished by 
immersing the 
meat in cold 
water for half 
an hour and it 
is then left, 
sprinkled with 


salt, for an 
hour. This pro- 
duces __satisfac- 
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cially in or near rivers or on coast lines 
where the sewerage of cities is washed 
out. To such food has been traced out 
bearers of typhoid due to typhoid germs 
found therein. The connection of such a 
food with certain bodily ailments, espe- 
cially certain skin diseases, is recognized. 
How far lobsters, crabs, mollusks, oys- 
ters, etc, are scavengers of the sea is 
another point to be considered. 

“A disease from which an animal suf- 
fers may be transmitted to the consumer. 
The communicability of the diseases of 
animals to human beings eating their 
flesh is recognized to-day as among the 
most serious causes of our ill health. 

“When meat is carried to a home it is 
placed in cold water for at least half an 
hour, according to its size; it is then left, 
sprinkled generously with salt, for an 
hour, washed off and only then consid- 
ered ready for cooking. 

“The immersion in water loosens 
coagulation and any contamination from 
handling. The salt kills any noxious 
germs that may have lodged upon its 
surface, and the final washing removes 
them. Orthodox Hebrews refrain from 
using milk or food made from milk with 
the meat of an animal. 

“These dietary laws have given the 
Jews their tremendous constitution, with- 
out which they would have been crushed 
out of existence.” 

Dr A. E. Isaacs of the Beth Israel 
hospital, an institution in New York city 
which adheres to the dietary law, when 
asked for his opinion on the subject said: 

“The Jewish food is very healthful and 
in its hygienic value is even superior to 
other foods. This is especially true of 
meat, because it must be consumed while 
fresh. The formation of ptomaines— 
poisonous matter—is often found in 
non-Jewish meat as the result of long 
exposure. 

“In my practice I have found that as 
soon as the Jew departs from his pre- 
scribed diet he becomes subject to those 
diseases which were unknown to him 
before.” 


Dr H. Illoway, specialist in the dis- 
eases of the stomach and bowels, when 
interviewed, made this statement: 

“Recent medical research has shown 
that most of the forbidden food of the 
Jews is really injurious to the health. 
Pork was once said to be the direct cause 
of leprosy. We find nowadays that it 
is instrumental in bringing about hydates 
—tapeworms—and also the fatal disease 
trichinosis. 

“The Jew owes his extraordinary 
vitality and unusual longevity, which 
until recently has been ten years above 
the average, to his hygienic food. It is 
to this that he owes his adaptability to 
the various climates. The climate in the 
island of Java is the hardest to endure 
and many people have succumbed to it, 
and yet, there the Jew has been able 
to hold his own. Another remarkable 
phenomenon is the fact that the Jew, 
although not by any means a temperance 
man, has seldom been a drunkard. This 
goes to prove that his food is of such a 
nature that it does not irritate and excite 
a craving for liquor.” 

In an interview J. P. Solomon, editor 
of the Hebrew Standard, said: 

“Mortality statistics, supplemented hy 
the observations of medical authorities 
on problems of race pathology, show a 
remarkably low death rate among tlic 
Jewish race as compared with other races. 
In spite of their conditions of life, among 
the poorer classes, the overcrowding in 
unsanitary areas, employment in un- 
healthy trades, especially tailoring, long 
hours of labor and low wages, the most 
distinctive feature of the data is the very 
low mortality of the Jews from consump- 
tion and other respiratory diseases. This 
remarkable tenacity of life and disease 
resistance among a people who have for 
ages been the objects of race hatred and 
oppression, is to be attributed to right 
conduct and a dominant, and an abiding, 
unquestioning faith in themselves as well 
as their strict adherence to the Biblical 
dietary laws.” 
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N East Bos- 
ton, one of 
the most cosmopoli- 
tan districts of the city proper, 
stands a square frame house, 
which claims notice only by its air of solid 
comfort. Here lives the first citizen of 
Massachusetts, Governor John Lewis 
Bates. Never, it is believed, has the com- 
monwealth had a more democratic chief 
magistrate. Gover- 


a The Home Life ° 
GOVERNO RS! 


In his wife, Governor Bates has a help- 
mate of vigorous personality and a gra- 
ciousness which wins immediate good 
will and loyalty. In no sense a society 
woman, Mrs Bates is nevertheless admi- 
rably fitted for her post as the first lady of 
the commonwealth. But she is happiest in 
her own home, working for and with her 
husband and children. She has steadily 
declined offices in the two clubs of which 
she is a member. 


nor Bates is a man 
from the people 
and of the people, 
unaffected, sympa- 
thetic, sincere. The 
son of an itinerant 
Methodist clergy- 
man, he has risen 
to his present high 
honor solely 
through hard work 
and the force of his 
own personality. 
He is not a man of 


She once said: “In 
every way, by her 
nature, by her 
requirements, a 
woman’s place is in 
the home. It is 
there she is at her 
best.” 

The romance of 
this pair dates back 
to the early strug- 
gles of the gover- 
nor-tobe. Mrs 
Bates was one of a 


> \ 


wealth, his income 
being derived from 
the practice of his profession of law. He 
is forty-three years old, a native of Mas- 
sachusetts and a graduate of Boston 
university. 

The governor is first and always a 
home man, devoted to his household and 
his district. Through his efforts East 
Boston, once known as Noddle’s Island, 
now enjoys, or is about to enjoy, direct 
connection with the city proper by means 
of a tunnel beneath the waters of the 
harbor. Trolley cars from Boston’s sub 
way or underground railroad will take 
the place of the slow going ferryboats. 


GOVERNOR BATES S HOME IN EAST BOSTON 


large family, whose 
home was in 
Jamestown, New York. Her father em- 
ployed resident tutors for his large 
family of children, and in this capacity, 
John L. Bates, then a student, served for 
one year. Several years later, after com- 
pleting his professional studies in Boston, 
the young man went back to Jamestown 
to claim as bride one of his former pupils. 
Both Governor and Mrs Bates are firm 
believers in the public schools, and their 
two children, Harold and Dorothy, at- 
tend the public schools of East Boston. 
The governor and his wife are active 
members of the Methodist church, with 
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GOVERNOR BATES, MRS BATES AND THE TWO CHILDREN 
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whose views as to cards and dancing they science. The Bateses have a summer 
appear to be in sympathy, while approv- cottage at Gloucester, on nearby Cape 
ing for other people of such enjoyments Ann, and are both fond of saddle horses, 


as do not violate the individual con- being fine riders. 


Surprise 


By Rose Mitts Powers 


I never dreamed she thought of me— 

My sweet child neighbor; summers seven 
The blossom of her life had blown, 
And to my saddened heart and lone 

She seemed a bit of heaven. 


I never dreamed she thought of me, 

For I was old, with weary years, 
And worn and gray, and what had she, 
The laughing child, in sympathy 

With life so steeped in tears? 


I never dreamed she thought of me— 
The darling one bleak morning came, 
Like flash of spring on wintry hills, 
A bunch of golden daffodils, 
And scrawled “With love” her name. 


I never dreamed she thought of me— 
A dear surprise of love, to bless 

My chilling soul and keep it warm, 

And live within my heart, a charm 
To conjure bitterness! 
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| CONFESS to a long cherished weak- 

ness for all and each of the repre- 
sentatives of catdom. The one sorry 
problem of my youthful years was the 
possession of feline playmates, on account 
of the Higher Authority’s intolerance of 
tricks in which pussy, or rather a consid- 
erable number of pussies, and I, would 
constantly join. 


MR. MARCONI 
A PUSSY, AND OTHERS 


Professor Amy A. BERNARDY 


can I lure thither, lest civil war ensue 
between the superior inmates of the 
house. Every lover of cats will there- 
fore understand to what climax my 
feelings were aroused, when on a recent 
occasion I happened to meet cats where, 
in the midst of electric flashes and wire- 
less operating, one would not in the least 
have expected to 


Later on, grown 
old in years and 
wisdom (twenty- 
two is really a very 
mature age when 
compared to 
twelve). my work 
having brought me 
to Rome and the 
excavations of the 
Forum, it was im- 
plied that the cats 
prowling among 
the ruins were in 
some way under 
my protection; 
while crossing the 
Atlantic, by means 
of a huge pink bow 
and some judicious 
bribing of stew- 
ards, I sent a for- 
saken pussy revel- 
ing in the appre- 


hear their soft pur- 


ring. 
Well, lovers of 
cats may rejoice 


now, and catdom 
may wax proud in 
the consciousness 
that up-to-date 
members of the 
kith and kin follow 
whither progress 
leads in the- year 
of grace 1903, 
namely, to the 
wireless telegraph 
station of South 
Wellfleet, Cape 
Cod; none of the 
many _ reporters 
that during Mr 
Marconi’s Stay 
have haunted the 
cottage being ap- 
parently aware of 


ciation of hitherto 


scornful passen- 
gers, and the 
amused approval! 


of the captain. Now, my only objection 
to my present delightful residence is, 
that no cat does grace my den, and none 


AN ITALIAN CONSUL AND MR MARCONI (ON THE 
READER'S RIGHT) AS PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
PROFESSOR BERN ARDY 


the existence of 
four good sized 
cats under the 
very roof that shel- 


tered the genius; and, still less, of the 


fact that, while the genius had not time 


for many things during his brief stay, he 
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found more than a few minutes, upon one 
memorable occasion, to evince no little 
interest in one simple and unobtrusive 
pussy. It may be remarked here that 
this particular pussy, who has lived at 
South Wellfleet well nigh two years, seen 
the rising and progress of the station, 
and heard the talk in and about it, having 
free access in dining room and parlor, 
and being stroked by the hand that 
flashes messages across the Atlantic, 
must have her little brain pretty well 
crammed, by this time, with information 
about wireless operating. If cats could 
only be interviewed, what would pussy 
have to say about the noise and the 
hustle that one winter’s day enlivened 
the solitary station, hitherto so quiet, on 
the wind-beaten cliff, and about the arri- 
val of strange people, among them the 
master who had finally come to lord it 
over the domain awaiting. him in lonely 
expectation since so many months? 
When, in a cold morning, a very 
primitive conveyance having left us at 
the gates of the wireless station (severely 
guarded by the sentinel, whose name and 
strict observance of duty has been made 
famous by the Boston reporters), we 
were informed by Mr Sargent, the super- 
intendent of the station, that Mr Marconi 
would see us shortly, and were shown 
into a comfortable, cheerful little sitting 
room in the cottage, the first person to 
turn up was a gray cat, evidently the 
social head of the set of four, whom Mrs 
Sargent had a later opportunity of in- 
troducing formally. Pussy really did 
behave very nicely; she came to be 
stroked by the visitors, showing a marked 
predilection for the velvet of my skirt, 
and allowed herself to be discussed with- 
out exhibiting any signs of resentment; 
withdrawing very discreetly when Mr 
Marconi entered, to allow the transaction 
of official courtesies, the presentation of 
the ambassador’s letter and the extending 
of greetings from mutual friends, during 
which she sat behind the door evidently 
waiting that the conventional half-hour 
of calling would elapse. So it did, in 


fact, only, by the end of it, we had 
accepted Mr Marconi’s cordial invitation 
to lunch with him, and were making 
ready for a trip round the station 
grounds, and evidently we did not have 
much time for pussy. It pleased me, 
however, to hear Mr Marconi interrupt 
his talk and inquire of me if I liked cats, 
implying seemingly that he liked them 
too. We had come, it is true, all the 
way from Boston to Cape Cod, to see 
the genius; but mightily pleased were 
we to find that the genius revealed him- 
self only in his work, and in social inter- 
course made place for the man: the 
young, healthy, bright man. At the end 
of the first conventional half-hour the 
diplomatic dignity of the Italian consul 
and the responsibilities of the genius 
alike, seemed to melt away in a strain 
of gay, brilliant talk, all the little party 
being ready for fun with equal eagerness. 
And as we went through the grounds 
(the rest of us freezing and Marconi feel- 
ing quite comfortable, after his Canadian 
experiences in the cold wintry wind), 
what struck me most in the whole organ- 
ization of the South Wellfleet station 
was, in fact, the atmosphere of bright- 
ness and youthfulness that cheered up 
the whole business, as the evidence of the 
all-pervading influence of Marconi’s per- 
sonality. 

The station, tiny in aspect and tremen- 
dous in power, run by a handful of 
bright,- young looking workmen and 
engineers, has the cheery aspect that a 
college laboratory might have, were it not 
for the very different arrangement and 
number of instruments, evident also to 
non-experts. Mr Marconi spoke of the 
work very simply and unostentatiously, 
apparently taking the whole of it as a 
matter of course ; once, even, considering 
with a smile his grimy hands, he hinted 
merrily that his style of beauty did not 
improve under a treatment of sleepless 
nights and hurried meals, but that he 
hoped to show off at advantage some 
other time in evening clothes and war 
paint; upon which the laughing doubt 
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MR MARCONI’S CAPE COD DWELLING 


was expressed whether two simpler mor- 
tals, the consul donning his official gold 
lace, and the writer her fine court feath- 
ers, would not perhaps succeed in out- 
shining the outward presence of genius. 

Mr Marconi evidently doesn’t believe 
in pose, and probably agrees with Mr 
Carnegie that whoever goes to his work 
with a mournful face, the work is too 
much for him, and he had better be 
relieved of the strain. But his utter sim- 
plicity and unostenstatiousness, and the 
very brightness with which he discussed 
at lunch social affairs, dinners and 
dances, and the wily ways of navy officers 
on leave; the very naturalness with which 
this tall, easy going fellow, with the glory 
of a hero and the looks of a boy, spoke 
of familiar intercourse with the kings 
and emperors of the world, only empha- 
sized the impressive feeling, that he really 
was the genius whose wonderful work 
has set the world talking and applauding. 
Mr Marconi speaks with equal ease 
Italian and English, and perhaps a sug- 
gestion of his Irish connections comes 
out now and then in the humorous 
twinkle of his eye, when something funny 
strikes him; but otherwise, whatever 
may have been said to the contrary, he 
appears to me thoroughly Italian, repre- 
sentative of what is best and finest, of 
course, in the Italian young man of intel- 
ligence and culture, such as, unfortu- 
nately, America has very few, if any, 


chances of seeing and appreci- 
ating, Italian men, with very 
few exceptions beyond this glo- 
rious one, staying at home, even 
as American men do, to win 
money and honors. 

Some of the best characteristics 
of the Italian navy officer, for 
instance, are evident in Mr Mar- 
coni, who has lived long amid 
“4 ships, is an enthusiastic lover of 
the sea, and revels in proud 
j unconsciousness of the horrors of 
§ seasickness. During our visit, 
he spoke with warm affection of 
the Italian man of war Carlo 
Alberto, loaned to him by the king for 
traveling and experimenting purposes; 
and this reminded me of what I had been 
told in Rome more than once, that the 
crew of the Carlo Alberto is wild over 
him, and always ready to cheer enthusias- 
tically, whenever the movements of their 
illustrous guest afford them an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. That speaks well for 
him and his courtesy to everyone, and 
the charm of his personality. 

Although Mr Marconi had given up 
his own work for the sake of entertain- 
ing his guests, work was evidently going 
on all around; in one instance, an assist- 
ant called to ask for some directions, 
which Mr Marconi promptly gave, 
sketching the diagram of the apparatus 
on the back of a telegraphic blank 
lying on the table; I have the sketch 
now, which he readily and kindly signed 
for me. 

Our visit was more or less of a 
surprise party to Marconi, since our tele- 
grams reached him, I think, later than 
we did, and in a shattered condition, their 
Italian wording being evidently too much 
for the operators on the Boston-Wellfleet 
wires; but Marconi seemed to enjoy it 
very well. As for the guests, I scarcely 
remember, in the wide range of my inter- 
national experiences, both elaborate and 
impromptu, having enjoyed a lunch bet- 
ter than this; and I know that the rest 
agree with me. Throughout the lunch 
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MARCONI 


pussy was our faithful and silent com- 
panion, Mr Marconi as well as the rest 
of us making occasional grabs at her, 
which proved successful only when the 
lunch entered. I finally lifted her in 
the corridor, barely escaping the little 


consideration of events points out to me, 
now, some advantages that a pussified 
spirit can claim over a spirit clad in 
human flesh and misery. While the 
train, panting and steaming in the glory 
of the winter sunset, brought back to 
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THESE WEIRD STRUCTURES ON THE SANDY SHORE OF CAPE COD HELP TO CATCH THE MESSAGES 
WHICH COME ALL THE WAY FROM EUROPE. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY PROFESSOR BERNARDY 


outstretched claws on my face; and, to 
the unconcealed amusement of all, soon 
induced her to relent and submit, accept- 
ing accommodations in my lap. These 
she declared satisfactory with a generous 
amount of purring, while Mr Marconi 
gave us some intensely good points about 
affinities between cat nature and human 
nature, and the beneficial advantages of 
asserting quiet authority on rebels both 
of mankind and catdom. Remarkably 
good attempts followed (and both Mr 
Marconi and the writer have good reason 
to pride themselves upon the accomplish- 
ment) to enter in conversation on terms 
of equality with pussy, who pricked up 
her ears at the sound, but did evidently 
not consider it worth while to answer at 
length. 

Needless to say that our bright day 
seemed to us very short. Retrospective 


Boston the three travelers, they could not 
help feeling a wee bit proud and con- 
scious, that they had spent such a bright 
day with the great Marconi, that he had 
put off for the occasion the seriousness 
and cares of his busy life, that a glimpse 
of Italian life had been recalled for a 
few short hours on the cliffs of Cape 
Cod. 

Well, I am sure that pussy took it all 
for granted, and never once gave a proud 
thought to the fact that a genius and a 
lady, the representative of a king and the 
president of a learned soeciety, had de- 
voted to her, on a day well worth remem- 
bering, a considerable amount of their 
attention and conversation. Moreover, 
no clipping agency will deem it their 
business to forward to pussy, with a blue 
pencil mark, some pages from the May 
number of a certain magazine. 
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BETWEEN-MEAL CLOTH OF COARSE TAN LINEN. THE ORANGES ARE PAINTED 
AND THEN WORKED AROUND THE EDGES IN HEAVY SILK. THE BLOS- 
SOMS ARE OF WHITE SILK AND THE LEAVES OF GREEN SILK. 

THE PATTERN IS EDGED WITH ARABIAN HAND-MADE LACE, 


Between-Meal Cloths 


By Haryot Hoitt Dey 


Y neighbor, who is an up-to-date woman, tells me she has a new dining 

room table, and that as it has a highly polished surface it is not 
intended to wear a cover. “Why blanket a table as if it were a horse?” 
she asks. I know from the aggressiveness in her tone that table spreads 
have gone out of fashion. But my neighbor has troubles in store. 

There was always something cozy, something which contributed to home 
atmosphere, in the warm-hued spread worn by the dining table between 
meals. It was not so long ago that every housekeeper felt obliged to 
acquire one. It served the double purpose of furnishing the room, and 
of concealing certain unsightly blemishes which a dining table is likely to 
acquire by continued use. The pad of cloth worn by the table beneath 
the tablecloth has always been called a hush cloth. It was a double faced 
cotton flannel spread, and it prevented dishes and cutlery from contact 
with what seemed almost a bare table if only the damask cloth was in use. 
Under this regime the embroidered platter cloth came into vogue aud table 
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mats went out. But now that the table spread has passed on, the house- 


( keeper has an added care. The polished top of the dining room table is 
a great care indeed. 

It is of slight significance what the up-to-date table wears in place of 
the table cover. The latter is not essential, because forsooth if it were 
used no one could see the polished surface, which is the all-to-be-desired 
glass jardiniere in the center of it, or a fine doily of hemstitched linen, of 


point. A square or circle of renaissance lace with a small siiver or cut 
Mexican drawn work, or an embroidered cloth of some kind, is the proper 
decoration when the table is on dress parade between meals. Or, it may 
have no vestige of a doily or centerpiece. The main thing is to keep the 
table so that it requires no decoration, any more than the piano does. 
Herein is where the added care is involved; for a hot teacup, a plate that 
is a trifle too warm, soup served without an extra plate under the dish, 
and lo, the highly polished table resents it, protesting with an ugly scar 
which no one but the cabinet maker can efface. The highly polished table 
of hard-finished mahogany or rosewood, oiled and not varnished, is not so 
sensitive to the careless treatment of the housemaid. However, as few 
persons comparatively possess this kind of table, and as a great many 
homemakers do aspire to the more perishable varnished top, an imitation 
of its betters, why, the main point is—how to obviate the difficulties that 
arise. 
Of course there is asbestos. Then there is a very thick cotton pad 
. woven for the purpose, which when used with wooden table mats, or the 
thick woven straw mats, has proved itself satisfactory. The latest scheme 


in table mats is a piece of asbestos nearly half an inch thick, made to be 
slipped into a linen cover embroidered around the edge in scallops. These 
¢ are certainly the prettiest thirg of the kind in use on the table. 
“TI peeped under the tablecloth at a swell dinner the other night,” con- 
\ 
table, “and I fairly chuckled when I caught a glimpse of a real blanket 


fessed a practical littke woman who had troubles of her own with a dining 
put under the regular hush cloth.” 


When there is a waitress to pass the vegetable dishes, the careful 
housewife knows there is no danger of her table being ruined from that 
quarter. The only mat needed in this case is the large one on which rests 
the meat platter. If it is necessary to place a vegetable dish on the table, 
she has the kind that stands on four tiny feet, and then by standing it on 
an ordinary mat, or on none at all for that matter, if the hush cloth is 
thick, there is no danger. Then for the tea and coffee dishes, the hot water 
-pitcher, etc, there is the porcelain tray having the nickel mountings, and 
on this is placed the entire course. This tray is sometimes entirely of 
silver, and always stands on feet, so that it is up above the table. It is 
used also for chafing-dish serving or cooking. For if one drop of alcohol 
P touches the varnish of the table—farewell varnish! 

Therefore, having a highly burnished top to your dining table, take heed 
that you have a thick hush cloth, plenty of mats, and good ones at that— 
vegetable dishes with feet to them, a waitress to serve the hot dishes, a 
plate under a soup plate or any other hot course, and a tray for tea things. 
And then after all has been done that can be thought of or suggested, rest 
assured that some time when you are least expecting it, because you cannot 
always be on your guard, there will appear a telltale ring showing that 
the varnish has been blistered by a hot cup and saucer. 
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NTERTAINING at the White House 

has this year been more frequent and 
lavish than in any administration for 
many years. Formal receptions and state 
dinners have been an established custom 
at the executive mansion always; yet 
with each incoming president, the tastes 
and temperament of the “family” affect 
in no small way the entertaining which 
centers around the nation’s chief. At 
times the White House social life has 
ebbed low; not so now. Besides the 
usual functions, there is much informal 
entertaining. Mrs Roosevelt’s receptions, 
musicales and teas give opportunity to 
many hundreds each week to accept 
White House hospitality. 

The social season at Washington 
begins with the general reception at the 
White House on New Year’s day. All 
who wish may come; it is the only public 
affair now from year’s end to year’s end 
and to it, after the dignitaries have been 
received, may come the plain caller, 
native or foreign born, man, woman or 
child, sure of a hearty handshake, and a 
“Happy New Year” from the president, 
and a smile, if not a word, from “the 
first lady of the land.” Last New Year's 
day President Roosevelt shook hands 
with more than seven thousand people. 

There were four state receptions at the 
White House this season, at which “The 
President and Mrs Roosevelt request the 
pleasure of the company of’’—those for- 
tunate ones at Washington and cities near 
who because of official station, learning, 
genius, personal accomplishment, great 
wealth or luck, are eligible to the com- 
pliment. These receptions are in honor 
of four great bodies and are known as 


the “diplomatic,” “judiciary,” “congres- 


sional” and “army and navy.” Three 
state dinners are given during the season : 
the first in honor of the members of the 
cabinet ; the second is given to the ambas- 
sadors, ministers and charges d'affaires 
of the thirty-six nations which now have 
representatives in the United States; the 
third is in honor of the supreme court. 
At the time of conventions and large 
gatherings of women at the capital, Mrs 
Roosevelt is quite likely to receive the 
visiting delegation, whether it be the 
assembling of patriotic organizations, 
mothers’ congress, the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, or women’s clubs. Mrs Roosevelt 
is a popular hostess. Her handshake 
makes you feel that she was looking for 
you, and expected you next. Her smile 
wins you at once. Her hospitality is 
characterized by simplicity, and so far as 
I have seen, is devoid of all stiffness and 
undue formality. There may be, and 
probably are, eight hundred other women 
besides yourself invited to her tea, yet you 
feel there is a place especially for you. 
At such times Mrs Roosevelt is assisted 
by the ladies of the cabinet and the wives 
of the private secretaries. Her own 
secretary, Miss Hagner, will likely pour 
the tea at one end of a long, beautifully 
decorated table in the state dining room, 
and at the other end her daughter, Miss 
Alice Roosevelt, may serve the punch. 
The Marine band, stationed in the main 
hall, will play throughout the afternoon. 
The musicales each week are attended 
by three or four hundred guests and have 
usually followed a dinner of from twelve 
to twenty covers. The new piano pre- 
sented by its manufacturers is a concert 
grand. The gold finished case wears a 
band of maroon decorated with the arms 
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WHITE HOUSE 


of the thirteen original states. The in- 
strument is supported by three gold 
eagles, serving as legs. The cost of 
building the instrument is said to have 
been fifteen thousand dollars. These 
musicales, the last of which was given 
on the evening of February 24, have 
been a charming feature of the season's 
hospitality and have brought together 
brilliant companies. Invitations thereto 
are regarded as among the signal honors 
of one’s life. Mrs 
Roosevelt, always 
beautifully gowned, off 
figure in any com- 
pany because of 
her erect carriage, 
well poised head 
and graceful 
movement. She 
has the air of one 
perfectly happy in 
knowing that she 
is giving pleasure 
to many. 

The present 
writer said to the 
president at one of 
these musicales 
that it was won- 
derful how much 
Mrs Roosevelt 
could do socially 
and to how large a 
number she was 
able to extend White House hospi- 
tality. His reply I shall never forget. 
He looked as pleased as if it were a new 
thought to him; probably it had been 
said for the hundredth time that night. 
He replied: “Yes, whatever people may 
think of the president, I suppose it is 
pretty generally known that Mrs Roose- 
velt makes a good mistress of the 
White House. I like her entertainments 
myself. Now this musicale is just the 
sort of thing we all enjoy—it gives 
pleasure to her friends and is dignified in 
its entertaining. But,” he added, “Mrs 
Roosevelt is as good a mother as can be 


is a distinguished 
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MRS ROOSEVELT AND KERMIT. A CHARACTER- 
ISTIC AND FAVORITE PORTRAIT ~ 
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found; a good mother to six children, 
giving them her time and thought. Yet 
busy as she is in always attending to 
them herself, yet she manages to give 
me some time, too. Now to-day she 
rode with me an hour and a half. She 
is a conscientious mother, let me tell you, 
with a heart full of love, always thinking 
of what is best for the children.” 

I ventured to ask about the children 
and if he really played “bear” with them, 
or if that was a 
reporter’s story. 

“Well,” said he, 
“T have threatened 
not to play bear, 
but now just last 
Thursday night 
after I was dressed 
for the diplomatic 
dinner I in- 
dulge the boys in a 
game of bear, but 
after the play was 
over I assure you 
my being ready for 
that dinner was a 
thing of the past. 
But I made one 
more change, on 
the double quick, 
before I appeared 
downstairs.” 

When I told him 
of a boy of my 
own, not yet old 
enough to play bear, but growing at the 
rate of a pound a week, he instantly 
extended his hand and said: “Let me 
shake hands with you for the boy.” It 
is a pleasure to mothers to know that 
our chief executive has a genuine inter- 
est in children and all things that pertain 
to the best interests of childhood. 

The president entertains also by “little” 
dinners, and luncheons. Workers in lit- 
erature and art are continually at his 
board. It may not always be entirely 
social, this informal entertaining ; it may 
be a way he has of getting the views at 
greater length than would be possible 
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otherwise of some whose opinions in pub- 
lic matters he values. At least, so it is 
thought. It was a seven days’ wonder in 
Washington “what could be the meaning 
of it all” when President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Root took breakfast with Sen- 
ator Hanna. It finally came out that 
these two were “only sampling the sen- 
ator’s buckwheat cakes.” 

The president tells of a dinner of rice, 
the most enjoyable meal he had in Cuba. 
It was just after they reached the top of 
San Juan hill. It had been cooked by the 


GOOD . HOUSEKEEPING 


Spaniards and was captured steaming 
hot. General “Joe” Wheeler says the 
first real hospitality shown at San Juan 
was Colonel Roosevelt taking these pots 
from the entrenchments and dividing the 
rice equally among officers and men. 

The social program as arranged by 
President and Mrs Roosevelt for the 
season has been carried out in a manner 
unprecedented, all circumstances taken 
into account, and the generous thought 
and hospitality bestowed have contributed 
to the pleasure of many. 


A May Song 


By ETHELWYN 


A May stream, a May bird, 
And the old, old earth is new; 
A sunny glance, a sweet word, 
And the old love’s singing too. 


The old earth and the old love 
Are young as yesterday, 

When the May sun shines in the blue above 
And the heart is warm as May. 


WETHERALD 


A May breeze, a May bough, 

And the old earth leaves the tomb; 
A tender thought, a new vow, 

And the old love comes in bloom. 


The old earth and the old love 
Begin anew to-day. 

When the heart is true as the sky above, 
And life is warm as May. 
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A Woodland Hermitage 


By C.irron JoHNSON 


With Illustrations by the Author 


FOR a quarter of a century John 
Burroughs has been our foremost 
interpreter of nature. Thoreau and 
Audubon were of a preceding generation, 
and neither has won the audience or the 
affection that belongs 
to Burroughs. Of the 
host of more recent 
writers on nature it is 
doubtful if any one of 
them is likely to have a 
permanent place in our 
literature. Burroughs’s 
genuineness, his  en- 
thusiasm and his imag-- 
inative command of 
language are inspired 
and inspiring. His es- 
says are prose poems. 
He loves the things 
whereof he writes and 
he succeeds to a rare 
degree in arousing the 
reader to like interest 
and pleasure. 

He is himself almost 
as much a denizen of 
the fields and forest as 
the birds and the other 
creatures he describes. Only with nature 
does he feel entirely content. The life 
of ‘the towns is disturbing and dis- 
cordant to him, and he long ago took up 
his abode on a little farm in the country 
quiet. This farm is on the west bank 
of the Hudson not far from Pough- 
keepsie. Thence come some of the finest 
grapes and other small fruits grown in 


MR BURROUGHS EMERGING FROM THE 
CAVERN WHICH SERVES AS HIS 
_ REFRIGERATOR 


that region; for Mr Burroughs is not a 
mere dreamer. He is a practical and 
scientific agriculturist and has made his 
seventeen acres yield him a handsome 
profit—decidedly more, in fact than he 
has obtained by his 
literary labors. 
Overlooking the 
Hudson he has a sub- 
stantial modern dwell- 
ing, but the spot that 
to him as a nature lover 
is most a home, is a 
mile or two _ back 
among the ragged 
wooded ridges that 
flank the river. Here 
he has built a house— 
not for looks or for 
fashion in such things, 
or to meet the approba- 
tion of others, but to 
suit himself—a forest 
nest away from noise 
and traffic, where old 
clothes and _ careless 
ease and comfort are 
normal. It was Mr 
Burroughs’s instinct as 
a farmer that brought him to this particu- 
lar location. He found here a swampy 
hollow several acres in extent, and it 
occurred to him that if the land was 
cleared and drained it would be ideal soil 
for celery. He bought the land cheaply 
enough, but it cost him over one hundred 
dollars an acre to clean out the brush 
and stumps and roots and prepare it for 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


JOHN BURROUGHS AT DINNER IN “SLABSIDES.” THE USE OF SILVER BIRCH 
FOR PARTITIONS AND DECORATIVE WOODWORK IN THE HOUSE IS PARTICULARLY 
EFFECTIVE AND A VALUABLE SUGGESTION TO BUILDERS OF SUMMER COTTAGES. 


cultivation; yet he now gets wonderful The house is primitive and its con- 
crops from it and the expense he finds to struction economical. Its materials are 
have been even more than justified. largely from the woods around. The 
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outer walls are of slabs, and the timbers 
and joists and studding are tree trunks 
of varying sizes hewn flat on one side. 
No effort is made to conceal them, and 
they add their own touch of rustic pic- 
turesqueness. The silver birch grows 
abundantly in the vicinity and has been 
used freely in the architecture of the 
interior. The warm glistening tints of 
the bark are quite charming—and how 
sweet and grateful the odor of the birch 
was within the dwelling when it was 
first finished! Birch saplings, split and 
shaved smooth on the flat side, have been 
nailed to the walls to stop the cracks, 
thus making a decorative paneling; and 
a partition of birch trunks set snug 
together extends half across the lower 
story, so there are virtually two rooms. 
Upstairs are also two rooms, divided and 
adorned in much the same way. The 
furniture has a like flavor of the wood- 
lands, with sticks that have the bark on, 
and those that have curious twists and 
turns are freely used in the making. 

A generous fireplace of rough stones 
gives the final touch of pioneer simplicity 
to the living room. Rude cliffs and 
splintered rocks abound on the swamp 
borders and there was no difficulty in 
finding suitable material. Mr Burroughs 
claims that the chimney is one of the 
best in the state of New York. It is 
built on correct principles, with a narrow 
opening above the fireplace, but widen- 
ing higher up. This secures a good 
draft and the fire never smokes—neither 
does Mr Burroughs. As a boy among 
the Catskills he lived the old-fashioned 
life of the forefathers and was familiar 
with fireplace cookery. He prepares 
most palatable meals over his open fire, 
yet he depends a good deal on a little oil 
stove. You always find fruit and fresh 
vegetables, and, usually, honey in the 
honeycomb on his table, and he has meats 
and eggs and cereals, and, in fact, every- 
thing a person of simple tastes can wish. 

Near by is a spring of wonderfully 
clear cold water that is almost as good as 
a refrigerator, and just behind the house 


is a cavern that serves as a cellar, to 
which descent is made by a rude ladder. 


A BIT OF HOUSEKEEPING AT “SLABSIDES” 


In this and many other ways a visit to 
“Slabsides,” as Mr Burroughs calls his 
forest retreat, partakes of the adventur- 
ous and of the romance of the frontiers. 
Here Mr Burroughs lives much of the 
time except in winter, here he entertains 
his friends and chance callers, here he 
does his writing, here he sits and sees the 
days go by and listens to the messages of 
the wild creatures of earth and air; and 
this life is sweet and good to him. Few 
of us, perhaps, would enjoy the same 
seclusion to the same extent, and vet who 
would not delight in building and owning 
just such a home in some beloved nook 
among the trees, to which one could go 
whenever the spirit moved? 
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Does a Garden Pay? 


Experiences in Different Parts of the Country Indicate That It Does 


By Epwin 


WHEN the pussy willows begin to 
break their buds and the seedsmen’s 
catalogs arrive, the average man gets an 
annual attack of the gardening fever. 
Like spring housecleaning, it comes every 
year, but unlike the former affliction, it 
lasts longer, but does not assume such 
violent form. The signs of the gardening 
fever are variable, but easily recognized 
by the expert. They usually consist of a 
desire to spend much money for high 
priced seeds and plants, to wear the skin 
off one’s hands and bring blisters in its 
place, to tear up the back yard, and lame 
one’s back, in an effort to produce veg- 
etables, at a maximum of labor and ex- 
pense. As the long, hot, sultry days of 
June and July approach, the fever begins 
to subside, and when the garden most 
needs attention, the owner’s energy is on 


C. Powe. 


the wane, and the job is turned over to 
the son, who is told there is nothing like 
weeding the garden to develop the mind 
and muscle. These results are brought 
about by misapplied energy and lack of 
judgment. 

The old jests about free government 
seeds are worn threadbare, and do not 
hold good at the present time, for the 
government is a more exacting buyer of 
seeds than are nine-tenths of gardeners, 
and insists upon getting seeds true to 
name and of a high percentage of ger- 
mination. 

Unless one has an inborn love of nature 
and to see things grow, he had better let 
the garden alone. The city gardener can 
buy his produce cheaper than he com- 
monly raises it, but such need not be the 
case. The pleasure of the garden con- 
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sists in seeing things grow, in the mode- 
rate physical exercise afforded by judi- 
cious cultivation, which is so needful to 
the average city business man, and in the 
having of fresh vegetables from one’s 
own garden, which are appreciated much 
more than their qualities sometimes war- 
rant. Asa matter of fact, there are some 
vegetables, like peas and sweet corn, for 
instance, which: are only at their best 
when picked, cooked and eaten the same 
day. Fastidious city buyers with a long 
purse are usually denied such luxuries 
unless produced on their own grounds. 
THE PROFIT SIDE 

The profit side of the small garden is 
worthy of more consideration than it 
generally receives. The average gar- 
dener sums it up after a season’s expe- 
rience by saying that he can, buy his 
vegetables cheaper than he can grow 
them. An investigation made by the 
writer some years ago of over fifty city 
and village gardens, located in various 
parts of the United States, shows some 
interesting and valuable figures. These 
gardens contained on an average about 
fifteen thousand square feet, or nearly 
two-fifths of an acre. 
The average total value 
of the produce grown, 
which included vegeta- 
bles, fruits and flowers, 
was $61.56. The cost 
of labor expended in 
preparing, planting 
and _ cultivating the 
garden, based on prevailing rates for day 
laborers, amounted to $19.59, seed $8.68, 
fertilizer and manure $7.12, use of tools 
$1.70 (which was figured at ten per cent 
their value), and incidental expenses fifty 
cents; making a total cost of $37.59 and 
leaving a profit of $23.97. As many of 
the gardeners bought novelties in the way 
of vegetable and flower seeds and flow- 
ering bulbs and plants, the item for seeds 
was necessarily somewhat large. 

SOME GARDENS THAT PAID 

In the inquiry IT found that J. B. H., 

living in a suburb of Boston, had a garden 
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of 4650 square feet, worth $1 per square 
yard. In addition to this he had a dozen 
grape vines, a number of fruit trees and 
a small hotbed. On this small plot of 
ground, he produced fruit and vegetables 
to the value of $138.55 at a cost of $58.70 
for labor, seeds, etc. A. P. E., living 
in a Maryland village, obtained $271.39 
worth of produce on one-third of an acre 
at a cost of $29.38 for labor, $4 for 
manure, $3.90 for seeds and $7.88 for 
rent of land, a total of $45.16. L. J. E. 
of Illinois, in a small town garden, 
secured products worth $54.90 at a cash 
outlay of $1.95 for manure, $2.76 for 
seed and $8.23 for labor, in addition to 
which his own work was worth $5.53. 

G. E. B., on two-thirds of an acre in 
a Massachusetts city, got marvelous re- 
turns. He planted one-half acre to onions 
and the rest to turnips, celery, tomatoes, 
beets, spinach, lettuce, etc, and sold the 
produce to consumers. He estimated 
that the garden patch paid fifteen cents 
per hour for his labor and a clear profit 
of $137.83 besides, and the onions were 
sold at forty cents per bushel. 

The garden of Edgar Martin of Elgin, 
Illinois, shown on 
Page 408, is five by 
six rods in area. It 
contains twelve grape 
vines, forty-eight cur- 
rants, six cherry trees, 
an asparagus bed six 
by fifty feet in size, six 
gooseberry bushes, be- 
sides the vegetables. The cost of labor, 
seeds, manure, etc, was $17.42 and the 
produce was valued at $40.17. A home- 
made marker was used for spacing the 
rows, which is seen in the foreground. 
The other tools were a hoe, rake, forix, 
pruning knife, garden line and dibber. 


THE CITY GARDENER’S MISTAKE 

The foregoing figures tend to show 
that when judiciously managed there is 
considerable profit in the small garden, 
or in other words, that the vegetables and 
fruit can be produced at from one-half 


to two-thirds of the cost of buying them. 
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SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT FOR A GARDEN 


OF PLANTS ARE TO RUN ACROSS THE BEDS, 


IN THE DIAGRAM, 


As a rule the city gardener spends alto- 
gether too much labor on his garden. 
This is why he thinks the vegetables cost 
more than they are worth. He hears that 
cultivation is good for plants, and so 
He 


gives them an excessive amount. 


knows that exercise is beneficial to him~ 
self, and makes the garden a means of 
obtaining it. An hour a day judiciously 
used will take care of a garden of a third 


of an acre, which will sup- 
ply all the vegetables, ex- 
cepting potatoes, that an 
average family of five 
persons will consume. A 
safe rule to follow is to 
cultivate the garden once 
each week. More than 
this is seldom necessary. 
Keep the surface well 
stirred and mellow. This is 
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better than irrigation as commonly prac- 
ticed. After rain storms, which form a 


crust, go over the garden with rake or 
cultivator as soon as the surface is dry 


enough. By planting the vegetables in 
straight rows, one can cultivate close to 
them and avoid much hand weeding. 
The easiest time to kill weeds is before 
they grow. Cultivate when possible in 
the morning, which will give the sun a 
chance to kill the weeds. If the work 
is done toward evening, they will often 
obtain foothold enough during the night 
to take a new lease of pestiferous life. 

The bulk of the garden 
should be planted in May in 
northern latitudes. . Peas, 
beets, lettuce, radishes and 
onions are best planted soon 
after the frost is out, for 
they germinate better in cool 
soil. Other vegetables, like 
corn, cucumbers and other 
vine seeds, will rot in cold, 
wet ground. Tomato plants, 
egg plants, celery and peppers can be 
easily and cheaply bought. A succession 
of plantings, say at intervals of two 
weeks, is desirable to obtain fresh vegeta- 
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bles throughout the season, particularly of 
beans, beets, radishes, etc. Other kinds, 
like corn and tomatoes, can be obtained 
in succession by planting early and late 
varieties. Although sweet corn requires 
considerable room, 
it pays to plant a 
dozen hills. It is 
only the corn that 
is picked, husked 
and cooked the 
same day that has 
all the quality in it, 
for when in piles, 
it soon heats and 
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plot is with a horse and plow, but if there 
are fences, this means cannot be em- 
ployed, and it will be necessary to use the 
spading fork. The amateur gardener can 
do this work himself, a little at a time, or 
employ a laborer, 
who should spade 
the entire’ surface 
in a day or less. 
The ground should 
be forked over as 
deeply as possible, 
and the fertilizer 
applied and raked 
in. If manure is 


the sugar turns to 
starch, This is also 
true of peas. After 
any vegetable is 
harvested, plan to 
put in another 
crop. Celery can 
be planted as late 
as the middle of 
July, while rad- 
ishes, lettuce, spin- 
ach and beans will do to plant as late as 
the middle of August. Dy this way two 
and three crops can be obtained from the 
same piece of ground in one season. 
ESTIMATE FOR A SMALL GARDEN 

The city or suburban man must be 
content, generally, with the rear end of 
his lot for a garden. Fortunate is he if 
there is a vacant lot that can be used. 
The space available will vary from 
twenty by forty to thirty by fifty feet in 
size, but may be larger or smaller. As 
the writer has worked such a garden and 
raised enough vegetables to supply a 
small family, a hint of a satisfactory 
arrangement of crops is here given. 
This may be adapted to either larger or 
smaller gardens. A walk two and one- 
half feet wide through the center each 
way and around the back is provided 
for ease in working the vegetables. The 
beds should not be raised, but the walk 
left level with the surface. 

The quickest way to break up such a 


used it should be 
spaded in. One 
hundred pounds of 
good garden com- 
mercial fertilizer is 
ample for a plot of 
thirty by fifty feet. 

To plant such a 
garden, it requires 
about the follow- 
ing quantities of 
Two packets each of beans, 
beets, lettuce and radishes of different 
varieties, preferably early and late, one 
packet each of carrots, corn, cucumber, 
parsley and asters, one pint of onion sets, 
one quart of peas, one ounce of spinach 
and the same of sweet peas. Other plants 
can be bought, and a good supply would 
be furnished by six egg plants, twelve 
tomatoes, fifty celery plants and twelve 
herbs, which would probably include sage, 
summer savory, thyme, lavender and tar- 
ragon. Cabbage and cauliflower plants 
can be purchased and set wherever there 
is room. Whenever a crop of any kind of 
vegetables is harvested, some of these 
plants may be stuck in. They require 
from one and one-half to two feet of 
space each way. A row of celery may 
be set between two rows of peas, either 
just before or after the vines are pulled. 
Turnips may be sown between the hills 
of corn, and if planted before August 1, 
will make a good growth. The cost of 
preparing and planting such a garden 
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need not exceed $1.50 for labor, $3 for 
fertilizers and $2.50 to $3.50 for seeds 
and plants. 

HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR 


The garden should not be all planted 
at once, but one plot, say at the right of 
the walk, should be left for a succession 
of lettuce, radishes, peas, beans, etc. 
This list of vegetables is only suggestive ; 
some of the kinds may not be wanted, 
and others not included may be desired. 
As a rule, it is not satisfactory to try 
melons on a city lot. They require a 
large amount of room, and the few fruits 
which set are frequently — stolen. 
Squashes also take up a large amount of 
room. ‘“lomatoes should be set two feet 
apart and trained to a single stake. They 
will yield heavily, and there is less danger 
of rot than when the vines are allowed 
to grow on the ground. To save space 
cucumbers may be trained on a trellis. 

If the garden is so situated that it 
receives clouds. of dust from the street, 
the hose should be employed frequently 
to keep the leaves clean and healthy. 
Unless this is done, the pores will soon 
clog up and the plants fail to make a 
satisfactory growth. A thorough spray- 
ing two or three times a week will prove 
beneficial in such cases. Do this at night, 
and in the morning stir the surface 
slightly with a garden rake. In planting 
the garden, allow twelve to fifteen inches 
between the rows of small stuff and two 
to two and one-half feet between peas, 
beans, corn, etc. Only one or two rows 
of lettuce and radishes should be planted 
at a time, for these will not stay in their 
prime more than a weck. It is better to 


too 
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make weekly plantings of them over a 
period of a month, than to do the job at 
one time. Onion sets are better for the 
small gardener than to plant the seed. 
The little bulbs may be set four inches 
apart, and will soon grow to larger size. 
If more flowers and less vegetables are 
wanted, the garden may be _ planted 
accordingly. A row of asters on each 
side of the walk makes a pretty border, 
though other flowers answer equally well. 

The owner of such a garden plot can 
do better than to plant vegetables each 
year. There is room for a few sma! 
fruits, an asparagus bed and some rhu- 
barb. A few currant bushes, gooseberries, 
raspberries and grapes may be set around 
the outside and a strawberry bed at one 
end. 

THE PROBABLE RETURNS 

In the way of crops from the garden 
here outlined, the following might reason- 
ably be expected in a good season under 
intelligent care: One bushel green beans, 
one bushel peas, fifty bunches beets, 
twenty bunches carrots, three dozen cab- 
hages, two dozen cauliflower, eight dozen 
ears of corn, five dozen cucumbers, 
twenty egg plants, cight dozen head of 
lettuce, a peck of onions, fifty bunches of 
radishes, one bushel of spinach, one 
bushel of tomatoes, a bunch a day of 
sweet peas for two months, and as many 
herbs and as much parsley as are needed 
for flavoring and garnishing during the 
summer and fall months. The vege- 
tables and flowers, in a word, should net 
more than one hundred per cent profit on 
the money outlay, without reckoning the 
gain in knowledge and health. 


HICH is the more attractive invest- 
ment—a home in which “plant” is 
put down at three millions and good will 


at three cents, or one in which the plant 
figures up about three hundred and the 
good will three millions? 
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THE 

Mr how 
house strike you, now that it is finished ? 

Mr Unitr—Why, it is fine, an all- 
round splendid residence. Ah-h-h— 
perhaps the upper windows might have 
been a trifle larger, and | would have 
had a more pointed roof to the tower 
room. 

Mr Bitpnotm—Oh, would you? 

Mr Unittr—Decidedly. And it seems 
to me that the tower ought to have been 
on the east side of the building. 

Mr so? 

Mr Unitr—By the way, why didn't 
you build a wing for the music and bil- 
liard rooms? Do you know, it strikes 
ine your house isn't large enough? 

Mr BitpuotmM—Oh, for one 
family— 

Mr Unrrr—But you have plenty of 
ground. These verandas, for instance, 
might have been five feet wider, at least. 

Mr feet? Wouldn't 
that be disproportionate to the hight of 
the house ? 

Mr Unitr—I would run the house 
up nine feet higher. In a country resi- 
dence you can give scope to your ideas. 

Mr BirpuotmM—I have given scope to 
my ideas— 

Mr Unirr—Your ideas are too mod- 
est. Now, if you don’t mind my being 
frank— 

Mr Bitpnotm—TI don’t mind it, in the 
least. 

Mr Unitrtr—I would say that southern 
chimney needs rebuilding. 

Mr draws excellently 
well, so far. 

Mr Unittr—There’s nothing so decep- 
tive as chimneys. Let us hope for the 
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small 


best, but I’m afraid, in six months from 
now, it will look like the leaning tower 
Another thing, my boy—that 
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By Madeline Bridges 


upper turn in that front hall staircase of 
yours—do you know, I’m worried abont 
that. If the house should take fire at 
night— 

Mr 

Mr Unirr—You might escape the fire, 
but you'd be very likely to break your 
necks getting down those stairs. 

Mr I don't know. 

Mr Unitr—Of course, there may be 
no danger of this sort; I trust there won't 
be; but still— 

Mr Bitpnotrm—How does the sea 
view strike you from this spot? I can 
lie at night, and hear the waves beat. 

Mr Unirr—See here, you would have 
better placed your site fifty feet farther 
back. I’m afraid you'll hear the waves 
beating on your front steps, first you 
know! And, say—I don't like to dis- 
courage you, but, Jove, you'll be a reg- 
ular target for storms. Look at that 
sweep of country! I shouldn't wonder if 
the first fair sized wind storm will peel 
your roof off. Ilave you thought of 
that ? 

Mr hadn‘t—really. 

Mr Unirr—Think of it, now! Take 
steps to have that roof extra strength- 
ened. You'll be wise to see to it in time. 
Don't consider me a croaker— 

Mr BitpnotmM—No, no; certainly not! 

Mr Unirrr—lI do wish you had asked 
me out to see this place before you 
bought it! I know of a piece of property 
that would have suited you better at a 
lower price, and three miles nearer the 
city. What a pity you didn’t think of 
consulting me! 

Mr Bitpnot.m—W ould you care to go 
over and look at the coach house ? 

Mr Unirr—Yes, over. I 
might be able to offer you a suggestion 
or two. 


let's go 
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OBSTERS! Bulging eyed, green and ugly, they stare up at 

me from the midst of a handful of kelp in the ice box of a 
city market. How wofully out of place they seem! To those who 
know them only as served a Ja Newburg or in the delicate green 
hollow of a lettuce leaf, not even the brilliant red of their coats 
of mail as they come from the boiling pot can relieve them of 
a certain hideousness. Unless one has stood on the shore with 
the wash of the waves in his ears and the salt, wet wind of the 
sea in his face, watching the white winged dories of the lobster 
catchers scudding in on the flood tide, one cannot understand 
the touch of homesickness that sometimes sweeps over me with 
the first glimpse of a lobster. 

It brings to mind an elm shaded street on old Cape Cod. 
Down the old highway a fish horn sounds. A sober old sorrel 
plods into view drawing a canvas topped wagon. Surmounting 
this, at the very front, just over Captain Howarth’s head, is a 
small, red lobster securely nailed to a bit of board. Dozens of 
his feltows, boiled in their native brine, assorted as to size, lie 
in the wagon bed. 

“Well,” says the captain, with a good-natured drawl, “lob- 
sters is rutherscurce this year and I reckon that twelve cents is 
about right fer that one, he being kind o’ hefty. Yes’m, those 
little fellers is ten cents and that big one is twenty cents, must 
weigh nigh onto three pounds.” 

Good old Captain Howarth! He has lived to sell his catch 
at twenty cents the pound and to complain that they don’t pay 
for the work at that. 

On the New England shore the season opens in April. All 
winter the fishermen have been mending their old and making 
new “pots,” as the traps in which the lobsters are taken are 
called. Now begins their season of exposure and toil, 

A fog, opaque, wet, penetrating, shrouds the bay. Against 
the rocks an ebbing tide washes softly and sobs along the shingle 
of the beach in subdued monotone. The raw night air, for it 
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is not yet dawn, is heavy with the salt of the sea. From some- 
where in the blankness of the inner harbor comes the intermittent, 
muffled creak of oars against wooden tholepins. ‘rom the east 
a breath of wind stirs the fog. Then in billowy masses it rolls 
in toward the marshes, while out seaward there is a fleck of 
white edging a wave and above it screaming hoarsely a gull 
swings against the reddening sky. Out of the harbor creeps a 
dingy brown dory piled high with lobster pots, its single occupant 
pulling heavily at the oars. The sun flashes full across the bay 
against the white sand dunes. A flock of sheldrakes sweeps 
past, northward bound, and the fisherman watching them whis- 
tles softly. 

For half to three-quarters of a mile straight off shore the 
dory holds its course. Then the anchor is dropped and the 
fisherman prepares to place his first pot. The most common 
form of pot is of wood, often made of laths. It is about four 
feet long, perhaps two and one-half feet high, flat as to the 
hottom and arched as to top. At either end is a funnel shaped 
entrance, usually of fish net, ending in a ring of wood just large 
cnough for a good sized lobster to pass through in comfort. 
Once inside, without the funnel to guide him, he can seldom find 
his way out again. Another style of pot is cylindrical in shape, 
made of fish net over iron hooks. This has the same funnel 
entrance. A door is provided for taking the fish out, 

Each pot is weighted so that it will go to the bottom. <A bait 
of dead fish is fastened within and then the pot is lowered with 
a stout rope, the upper end of which is fastened to a wooden 
huoy, usually painted white and bearing the owner’s private mark 
or initials. The pots are placed in from twenty to forty feet of 
water along the bottom frequented by the crustacean, at intervals 
of a few yards. These are pulled daily, when the weather will 
permit. Lobsters which are under size—the laws of certain 
states requiring that a lobster under a stipulated length shall 
not be retained—are thrown overboard, and the rest are taken 
ashore to be shipped at once alive to the nearest city market, 
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or to be boiled and retained in the 
home village or summer resort. 

In many a place along the New Eng- 
land ‘shore, alas, the lobster pots no 
longer yield a paying return. Twenty- 
five years ago in places off the Maine 
coast a fisherman could take five hun- 
dred lobsters in a day; now seventy-five 
in a day is reckoned a good catch. In 
the decade between 1889 and 1899 the 
catch decreased over fifteen million 
pounds, or fifty per cent, despite pro- 
longation of the fishing season, an 
increase in the number engaged in the 
business, and the employment of more 
apparatus. In the same decade the 
value of the catch increased more than 
four hundred thousand dollars, or fifty 
per cent. Just here is the situation: 
increasing demand and dwindling sup- 
ply, despite the efforts of the United 
States fish commission to maintain the 
breed by artificial propagation. 

THE LOBSTER’S HOME 

The lobster is confined to a compara- 
tively small strip of the Atlantic ocean, 
from Labrador on the north to Delaware 
on the south. Tfforts to plant this queer 
shellfish in the Pacific do not appear to 
have met with marked success. So far 
as the United States is concerned, lob- 
sters are now the most plentiful off the 
Maine coast. The fishing is of much 
importance in Nova Scotia, where is the 
center of the canning industry, 

For years a special study of the lob- 
ster has been made at the United States 
fish hatchery at Woods Hole, Massa- 
chusetts. The resulting discoveries in 
the life history of the fish are interesting. 
It is estimated that the number of lob- 
sters to reach the adult stage is less than 
two in every ten thousand hatched. 


Thus, although a ten-inch female lobster 
produces about ten thousand eggs and 
doubles her production with every addi- 
tional two inches of length, with the 
present methods of pursuit the lobster 
promises to go the way of the buffalo 
and the wild pigeon. 

Mrs Lobster carries her eggs about 
with her for ten or eleven months. They 
are cemented to long hairs which garnish 
the “legs” or ‘“‘swimmerlets” of the tail. 
Very careful is she of her treasures, and 
as she crawls about the sea bottom she 
keeps her tail well folded for their pro- 
tection. The young lobster just out of 
the egg is about one-third of an inch 
long and asserts his independence 
promptly. His mother throws off all 
responsibility from the time he breaks 
clear of the egg membranes, and the 
great ocean becomes his kindergarten. 

He is now altogether unlike the adult 
form, being in what is known as the 
larval stage. He is a free swimmer, a 
lively and pugnacious youngster with 
cannibalistic inclinations; in fact, his 
fondness for his weaker brothers and 
sisters is one of the serious problems 
confronting the fish commission in its 
efforts to propagate lobsters. It has 
been found necessary to liberate them 
almost as soon as hatched in order that 
they may become separated and not have 
the opportunity of feeding upon one 
another. 

HOW THE LOBSTER GROWS 

As with many insects, the growth of 
lobster fry is by a series of molts, the 
first of which occurs almost as soon as 
the creature is hatched. With each molt 
it casts off its old shell and assumes new 
characters until the fourth stage is 
reached, when the characteristics of the 
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adult are fairly well established. Until 
after the fifth molt, when these babies of 
the sea are from three to six weeks old, 
they are free swimmers, true ocean 
waifs, being near the surface much of 
the time, destroyed by millions by wind 
and storm and by surface-feeding fish. 
sy the latter they are regarded as quite 
as much a delicacy as when in the adult 
state they are so eagerly sought by man. 
In the sixth stage they go to the bottom 
for good and are able to protect them- 
selves by hiding beneath rocks and 
weeds. 

All through life the molting continues 
at intervals, a suit of armor being out- 
grown and a new one required. In 
other words, the lobster wears his skele- 
ton outside, and once every year or so 
requires a new one. 

THE LOBSTER'S HABITS OF EATING 

Fish constitute the lobster’s bill of 
fare—dead fish thankfully received and 
obtained with less effort. For this rea- 
son many who are acquainted with the 
lobster and his habits will never kill one 
for eating until they are certain his last 
meal has been digested, and they are 
particularly careful to get out all of the 
alimentary canal, lest some of this de- 
cayed matter get in with the flesh. 

Night is the usual feeding time. 
Those big claws are useful, not only for 
catching prey, but for digging up the 
bottom in quest of shellfish and in cold 
weather covering themselves with mud. 
Under certain conditions the lobsters 


even burrow in mud banks, making 
tunnels in which they lie in wait with 
their long sensitive feelers thrust out. 
The winter is spent in fairly deep water, 
shallow water 


the movement toward 
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beginning in April and the outward 
movement in October. 


LAWS FOR HIS PROTECTION 


In Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and New York the law forbids the 
taking of lobsters under ten and one-half 
inches long. In Rhode Island ten inches 
is the limit and in Connecticut it is only 
nine inches. The average female lobster 
does not bear eggs until over nine inches 
long, many not until ten or over. As it 
takes four and one-half to five years to 
attain a length of ten inches, the need of 
a uniform limit of at least ten inches 
and its rigid enforcement must be appar- 
ent. .\ ten and one-half-inch lobster 
weighs about one and_ three-fourths 
pounds. Lobsters weighing as much as 
fifteen or twenty pounds are not uncom- 
mon. In 1897 three were taken off 
Sandy Ilook, each weighing over thirty 
pounds, the largest tipping the scales at 
thirty-three. 

EFFORTS AT PROPAGATION 


Uncle Sam in his wonderful sea 
nursery and kindergarten at Woods 
Hole, is making great efforts to devise 
some means by which the baby lobsters 
can be restrained in their cannibalistic 
tendencies. If five hundred in every ten 
thousand hatched can be successfully 
reared to the fifth stage before being 
liberated, the restocking of the waters of 
the Atlantic seaboard will be only a 
matter of time. The success of the plan 
means hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to those who go down to the sea in small 
boats for their living; it means also the 
preservation of a food supply now be- 
coming a luxury which was once within 
the reach of all. 
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I there is ever a time when patience 
and forbearance are needed, it is with 
the boy of twenty. When a precocious 
youth grows to manhood, graduates, and 
is turned out in the world to find his 
place, his parents expect to see him 
climb to the top of the ladder at once, 
and are disappointed to see him go aim- 
lessly from one thing to another, or worse 
yet, spend his time in idleness. Then the 
parents usually come to the front and try 
to fit this square peg into a round hole, 
and fail. 

A few years ago while the present 
writer was visiting at the home of a 
friend who was ill, her physician made 
his morning call, and just before leaving 
the house, stooped to say a few words 
to the two-years-old who was playing on 
the floor with a number of photographs. 
This physician was a student of human 
nature and had made phrenology the 
amusement of his leisure hours, until he 
had gained a reputation as a delineator 
of character. Picking up a photograph 


of a young man of twenty, among baby’s 


treasures, he studied it for a few 
moments, then turning to my friend said: 
“This must be one of your family, | 
should judge, by certain resemblances?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “that is my voung- 
est brother ; he is bright, quick and won- 
derfully intelligent, and a fine musician ; 
his greatest fault lies in the fact that he 
won't work; whatever he undertakes he 
soon gives up, until my father and mother 
are thoroughly discouraged ; as they have 
hoped so much from him, and he proves 
an utter failure.” 

The doctor studied the face a few 
moments longer, then said: “You tell 
your father and mother to let that boy 
alone. Don’t try to influence him in any 
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way or insist that he do work displeasing 
to him. Let him find his own place, if 
it takes ten years, and he will be a suc- 
cessful man, making his brain do the 
work of his hands. Parents as a rule are 
too anxious to shape the destinies of their 
children, instead of permitting them to 
find their own place, and that is the 
reason of so many failures among the 
graduates of our colleges, and we are 
tempted to ask, what becomes of the 
smart boys?” 

On my return home I told the father 
and mother of the young man of this 
conversation. lor four years this bright 
boy vacillated from place to home; he 
tried a dozen different trades, only to 
give them up and return home. Ilis 
only forte seemed to be to play baseball 
or football. 

Two years ago he came home and said 
to his mother: “I am going to work in 
the morning at the works.” No com- 
ment was made, for the mother feared 
it would be a repetition of the old story, 
and he would soon tire. He had but 
little to say of his work for four weeks 
beyond the fact that he liked it. One 
evening he came home from work and 
said: “I have a promotion, and promise 
of another if my work proves satisfac- 
tory. I think I have found my, right 
place.” 

Assuredly he has, if later results are 
any proof. Parents are inclined to push 
too fast; they try to make the children 
walk before they creep. We are so 
anxious that our children should rise to 
eminence that we do not realize the neces- 
sity of fitting them for a place before they 
occupy it. Some minds develop more 
slowly than others, and patience must 
have its perfect work. 
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Many of the men of to-day who have 
made remarkable strides upward are the 
children of parents who were so busy 
striving to care for their families on small 
wages that they had no time to find a 
place for the boys, but pushed them, like 
birds, out of the nest, saying: “The 
world is wide; find a place and make a 
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nest for yourself with your own 


endeavors.” 

Parents are too much afraid to do this. 
Unless a boy has self-confidence in large 
measure he is slow in getting away from 
the home nest. In such cases, all we 
can do is, “Let patience have its perfect 
work.” 


The Co-operative Buying Club 


Being an Account of an Experiment Now in Progress 


By ONE or THE CO-OPERATORS 


E organized a committee of women 

known to be excellent marketers, 
to spend several forenoons down town 
visiting stores and warehouses. Our first 
idea was to purchase of wholesale dealers. 
That we found was impossible. The 
wholesale dealer has the interest of his 
customers at heart, he could not deprive 
them of trade. So we turned to the best 
groceries—and believe me, the best 
groceries in the end are always the 
cheapest. We met with the utmost 
courtesy and the willingness to give us 
the benefit of buying in large quantities. 
Through our grocer, we received samples 
from manufacturers of food, with prices 
on certain quantities. We learned of new 
cereals, canned goods, soaps, crackers, 
flour and all sorts of provisions. 

THE BUYING OF MEATS AND FRESH FRUIT 


We also interviewed butchers and 
found we could co-operatively buy our 
meat for much less than we got it in small 
quantities. To obtain the business of 
thirty or forty households in a group a 
dealer was willing to accommodate him- 
self very largely to our needs. Our 
butcher was a true co-operator. Each 
week we bought meat by the wholesale ; 
a whole lamb, a side of beef or veal, occa- 
sionally during the winter a pig. The 
butcher sends us in detail a statement of 


how many pounds there are at our dis- 
posal at such a price, so much soup meat, 
so much round steak, porterhouse, roast, 
suet, or beef that will corn. At our 
weekly meeting we come prepared with 
some knowledge of what meat will be 
required in our household for a week, and 
if there is a lamb or beef to be divided we 
give our individual orders to the com- 
mittee who does the marketing. The 
division of meat of course is the hardest 
part of the work, but the committee do 
no grumbling; each one finds the knowl- 
edge acquired from an intelligent butcher 
about meat cuts and how to use them 
worth all the time and labor given to mar- 
keting. Indeed we change the committee 
once a month, simply to give each house- 
wife a chance to learn marketing. The 
butcher charges us, of course, for cutting 
up the meat—a certain amount for each 
animal—but it brings our meat bills far 
below what they had been before with 
desultory marketing. Not infrequently 
for Sundays we purchase an entire case 
of chickens or turkeys straight from cold 
storage, which means not a small saving. 

We have a committee who summer and 
winter care for the purchase of fruit. 
This is a large economy. Oranges, which 
hitherto had cost from twenty-five cents 
to forty-five cents a dozen, we have for 
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twenty-six cents to twenty-eight cents if 
two or three boxes of oranges are bought 
at once. When it comes to strawberries, 
blackberries, currants, cherries or huckle- 
berries by the crate and peaches or plums 
by a dozen or half dozen baskets, it means 
a saving of anywhere from fifty cents to 
one dollar and fifty cents on fruit accounts 
for a week, according to the size of our 
households. When the fruit preserving 
time came last summer, we almost bought 
our sugar with the difference between 
prices on small quantities and large. 
Besides, the club soon came to be recog- 
nized as not only extensive purchasers, 
but critical ones, consequently we get the 
best of everything. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE 


Occasionally someone in our club, a 
member of the committee on the buying 
of fruit or groceries, finds her kitchen on 
certain forenoons transformed into a 
miniature grocery store, for our prices 
on boxes of soap, cereals, canned goods, 
bags of coffee, cans of oil and things of 
that kind do not mean distribution at a 
The task of giving out 
supplies goes the rounds, however, each 
woman in the club taking her turn. As 
for errand boys, the youngsters who 
abound in our neighborhood think it no 
end of fun to turn out on grocery days 
with their sleds or express wagons to 
carry home bundles. 


score of houses. 


ITEMS OF SAVING 


A tea which costs seventy-five cents 
a pound is only sixty-five cents when 
bought by the ten-pound box; the coffee 
which we order straight from a big coffee 
house in New York, one hundred pounds 
at the time, costs with expressage in- 
cluded, twenty-four cents a pounl. It 
comes in five or ten-pound bags in the 
roasted bean, which is the only way to 
purchase coffee which is not to be used 
immediately. It is as fine a coffee as that 
for which I have¢ paid thirty-five cents 
or thirty-eight cents. lvery five dollars’ 
worth of sugar brings us ten extra 
pounds, while ten gallons of molasses 
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cost fifty cents a galion instead of sixty 
cents, which is the price of one. A dozen 
packages of a cereal that sells for ten 
cents cost ninety cents, and twenty 
pounds of rice, retailing for ten cents, can 
be bought for one dollar and sixty cents. 
A seven-cent package of cornstarch costs 
us about five and one-half cents when 
twenty packages are purchased, while two 
cents can be saved on each small box of 
gelatine. On spices, condiments, pickles, 
olives, baking powder and_ flavoring 
extracts, there is a good saving. Two 
cents a pound is the usual economy on 
dates and raisins bought by the box, and 
five cents a pound on prunes. The dif- 
ference on crackers is one or two cents 
a pound; on salad oils there is a dif- 
ference of sixty-five cents between 
purchasing it in a gallon can and in pint 
bottles. For hams and bacon a dealer 
charges one to three cents a pound for 
cutting, weighing and wrapping. Soap 
which costs five cents a cake is reduced 
to two and one-half cents or three cents 
when it is purchased by the box. There 
is a considerable saving on things like 
bluing, stove blacking, polish, ammonia, 
matches, starch, and every sort of kitchen 
necessity. Butter and eggs we buy at 
wholesale from a farmer at a very large 
reduction of price. During the summer 
we have an arrangement with a market 
gardener for a certain quantity of fresh 
vegetables every day. Things cost almost 
half what they do in the market; then 
they are perfectly fresh and crisp. 

Of course this co-operative buying has 
to be done on a cash basis; by no other 
method could we secure the prices we do. 
The purchasing committee pay their bills 
by check on Saturday, when all the 
money due is supposed to be in their 
hands. No one feels the burden of mar- 
keting or distributing, because the work 
is equally divided; then, too, we have 
begun to realize heartily the economy it 
means, to say nothing of teaching us how 
to be better housekeepers. Scores of 
women outside our club would fain come 
in, but our club could not well be larger. 
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tramp of little feet, 
a voice cheerily calling 
“Good-bye,” and a vain 
scramble to reach the door- 
bell announced the arrival 
of my guests. On the porch 
stood two tiny children. The shorter of 
the two put his—or her—finger in his— 
or her—mouth. This doubt as to sex 
was caused by the child’s atiire. Over a 
skirt of many-colored gingham was but- 
toned a tight jacket, one or two sizes 
too small, and a girl’s hat perched on a 
close cropped mass of short brown curls. 
The other was a girl, as a bright red 
calico apron and two long braids of yel- 
lowish hair testified. Both looked shy 
and frightened, as if they contemplated 
a rapid rush after their retreating friend 
of the Fresh Air society, when I spoke 
to them. 

“Well, children, I am glad to see you. 
It has been a warm and dusty ride from 
the city, and you must be hungry. But 
first tell me your names.” 

“Mine’s Jennie, and his is Jack,” 
responded most promptly the girl. 

“Jack!” I thoughtlessly exclaimed; 
“why, I didn’t know if you were a girl 
or a boy!” The big brown eyes belong- 
ing to Jack filled with tears, and his five- 
years-old mouth quivered, as he replied: 

“T b’aint a girl, I be’s a boy, but I hed 
to wear Car’line’s hat, cause I hain’t got 
none, nor no pants nuther.” 

“Oh, Jacky, I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings, dear!” I cried, conscience 
stricken. Then my thoughts reverted to 
a small bureau filled with my little Rob- 
ert’s clothes and playthings. Could I 
disturb the sanctity of that shrine of lost 
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hopes for this vagrant of 
the streets ? 

“Jack, I said, “we'll see 
about getting you a pair 
of trousers and you won't 
need a hat in my garden, 
way down there under the trees.” 

Jack laughed, showing every little 
white tooth in his head, and hand in hand 
the children followed me into the kitchen 
in search of Dutch bread and milk. 

Bridget O’Reilly did not approve of 
my bringing “tramp childhers” into the 
house, and had not been a bit backward 
in airing her views on the subject. 

“What for d’ yez want a parcel of rag- 
amuffins in our clane residence?” she 
indignantly demanded. “Hevn’t I enough 
to do widout a-runnin’ afther them all 
day, an’ a-feedin’ them, an’ a-givin’ them 
ginger tay on account of their atin’ grane 
apples? I don't loike it at all, at all, so 
I don’t.” 

Upon my mild suggestion that I was 
mistress in my own home, and she could 
leave if she felt so inclined, she calmed 
down wonderfully. 

“Now, Mis’ Gray, acushla, an’ its yer- 
silf that’s quare; an’ do ye think I'd be 
afther lavin’ ye for the sake of a few 
dirthy childhers? The saints forbid! No 
mem, I hevn’t wor-ruked for yez sence ye 
was so high fur to desart ye now!” 

It was with a quaking heart I ushered 
my little charges into this awful presence. 

Up to this time, neither child said more 
than could possibly be avoided, after 
Jack’s confidential explanation of “Car’- 
line’s hat,” but now he astonished us by 
suddenly leaving his sister’s protecting 
hand and with a war whoop of delight, 
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rushing to Bridget, and burying his face 
in the folds of her ample apron. He 
clung to her tighter than the traditional 
bur, while Jennie informed me that he 
thought her Mrs Mulligan, the old apple 
woman, who once in a while gave them 
a half-decayed peach or a wormy apple. 
The illusion was not strange, for Bridget 
was making apple sauce for tea, and the 
table by her side was piled high with the 
greeny golden fruit, and I must confess 
it, although I have put it off as long as 
I could—she had a lighted pipe in her 
mouth ! 

On our descent into the kitchen, Brid- 
get had had no time to conceal this most 
cherished of all her possessions. As a 
rule, she kept this habit of lrers very 
much in the background, when “the mis- 
thress” was around, for though I never 
spoke of what my mother before had tol- 
erated, yet she suspected I did not quite 
approve. 

Faithiul, honest old Dridget, 
ereatest vice ended in smoke! 

This action of Jacky’s completely won 
her big Irish heart, and leaning over, she 
took from the table two of her yellowest 
and shiniest apples, and pushetl one into 
the hand of each child. 


whose 
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she said, in her rich brogue, 
“rotten apples indade! niver ye touch 
another one! Come to Bridget, me dar- 
lints, whiniver yes fale yer stummicks 
growin’ fast to yer backbones!” 

That evening, when my husband came 
home from the city, I took him in to see 
my waifs. There they lay, in two tiny 
snow white cots, both sleeping the glad, 
deep sleep of innocence and health. By 
the side of Jacky’s bed lay, neatly folded, 
a little dark blue suit. I silently drew 
James's attention to the small garments. 

“They were Robbie's,” I said. “I 
thought to-night, dear, it was wicked to 
keep them, when this little fellow said his 
prayers at my knee, and after praying for 
‘all the sheepses and cows and chickens,’ 
he added ‘and, oh! dear Jesus, don't let 
the kind lady forget my pants.’ I just 
couldn't keep them longer!” 

Jennie moved uneasily in her sleep. 
As we tiptoed out of the room, the moon 
sent a long ray of light through the win- 
dow, across the beds to where a motto 
hung, and in letters of silver, we read: 

“Inasmuch as ve have done it unto the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 


‘There,” 
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Mayflowers 


By E. ALLEN 


Cozily keeping close under the snow, 


Rosily peeping when sweet the winds blow, 


Twining and shining along woodland ways, 


Springing and clinging ‘round dearest of days, 


Dimpling, like smiles, o'er the dreariest places, 


Pink as the first flush of love on young faces; 


sreathing out perfume, and setting astir 


Half-vanished memories of May—and of Her! 


Dear little gay flowers, 


Until God made Mayflowers, 


Spring was scarce spring, I know. 
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INTERNATIONAL: HOUSEHOLD 


a-record-of 


CONDITIONS & PROGRESS 


WO women, a western and an eastern, 

have declared recently in print their 
belief that the woman's club movement, mean- 
ing the organization of women as such for 
purposes social, literary, 
was on the wane. These women think they 
see the first symptoms of the turning of the 
tide. One of them looks for the co-operation 
of the sexes, in clubs of which both will be 


political, and so on, 


members ; deploring, as many thoughtful per- 
sons do, the tendency of clubs in general to 
widen the gulf women and men. 
Who can read the signs of the times? It 
would be interesting to know if there are 
many that discern, or think they discern, ten- 


between 


dencies like those described. 


OMEN who criticise the prices and 

the methods of the exchanges for 
women's work, are brought up with a round 
turn by our friend, Mrs Sawtelle of Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, in a circular which she 
has issued in behalf of an exchange in which 
she is interested. One of the most important 
results of the woman's exchange movement, 
she says, is the training it gives to growing 
girls in habits of industry, thrift and inde- 
pendence. The exchange work, she says, 
develops latent abilities. And of the prices 
charged for the dainties 
she has this to say: 


sold by an exchange 


“Few housekeepers, no matter how 
stop to consider 
preserves 
hands or 


careful, 
the exact cost of the jellies, 
and desserts made by 
‘cook's.’ 


their own 
Currants, peaches and 
an exact cost, and are, perhaps, 
noted in the house book, but there is the barrel 
of sugar to be used, ad libitum, 


pears have 


some glasses 
and jars left over from last year; a few more 
to be bought; and when Mrs Housekeeper 
surveys her well covered shelves, and makes 
‘rough calcula- 
says with complacent pride: ‘Now, 
just think of the exorbitant price I should 
have to pay for those at the exchange.’ Let 
some pressure of to Mrs 


(oh! inaccurate woman!) a 
tion,’ she 


necessity come 


Housekeeper, which leads her to consider the 
propriety of turning her talent for preserving 
and pickling to account, and you will see the 
little wrinkles gathering, as she notes jelly 
glasses—sugar—coal—time; for if the kitchen 
fire has to burn anyway, as she would perhaps 
have told you some time ago, yet extra work 
needs extra fire. In the making of desserts, 
cakes, etc, it must be remembered that the 
lady consignor buys better materials in smaller 
quantities than those used by the large restau- 
rants.” 


ANY are the ramifications, still, of that 
spirited discussion which arose from 


President Eliot's discovery of the infecundity 
of college graduates and President Roosevelt's 
little scolding to men and women of small 
families. The H’oman'’s Journal and numer- 
ous leaders among women have found occa- 
sion to deplore the martyrdom of women to 
the census, hailing the small family as an 
advance. It is time woman's side of this ques- 
tion made itself heard. 


HIGH tribute was recently 
American baker 


paid by an 
visiting in London, to the 
bread turned out by the women of the United 
States. 
ciation of 


Here is what he said before an asso- 
English bakers, who provide very 
largely the bread of the nation: 

“Now, as to home baking, I can assure you 
that the 
bread and cake of no mean skill, 


American housewife is a baker of 
and while 
it may be cheaper to buy baker's bread, it is not 
always a question of cost, but taste. I assure 
you you underrate the skill of our American 
housewife. In a country like this new sections 
are being settled and communities being built 
up long before a baker finds his way there, 
and when he does it is generally a very inferior 
tradesman. All this tends to make the house- 
wife self-reliant, with the ambition to be the 
How- 
convince our housewives 
that we can give them more regular and better 


best cook and baker in the community. 


ever, we do try to 
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bread than they can make. The difficulty of 
getting domestic help is doing more to make 
the housewife rid herself of some of her 
household tasks, and it is all the easier when 
the baker provides a first-rate article. I acted 
as one of the judges in awarding prizes for 
the best home-baked bread. There were over 
three thousand loaves in competition, and 
while many were inferior, the majority was 
superior to the average baker's bread, so you 
see we have a competition not to be despised.” 

When one realizes how superior to the bread 
of many nations is the commercia! output of 
American ovens, it is no mean compliment to 
pay our home cook that her bread is consid- 
ered by the trade a serious competitor. 


PROPOS of last month's article on eggs 

a friend in a western state writes us that a 
practice of freezing eggs has sprung up of 
late years. The method, in brief, is this: 
Among the receipts of every egg dealer is a 
greater or less number of cracked eggs. These 
are perfectly fresh, but would not remain so 
long. They would not do to put into cold 
storage, and could be sold for immediate con- 
sumption only at a low price. Dealers now 
save these eggs by breaking the shells, sep- 
arating the yolks from the whites, putting 
them into tin cans, sealing them, putting into 
cold storage and freezing solid. They are 
sold largely to bakers. When a baker wants 
to use a few whites or yolks all he has to 
do is to thaw out a can of the frozen eggs. 


667 COUNT it economy to send my boy to 

| college, if only for one thing,” says a 
well-to-do father; “he will save the cost of 
his college course in the subscription books 


he won't have foisted upon him when he grows 
older.” 


ACOB A. RIIS was asked by the Editor to 
J prepare an article on a certain phase of the 
problem of domestic service. We take the 
liberty of quoting from his reply: “I have 
only a few words to say concerning the prob- 
lem of domestic service and I say them under 
my breath, where even the wife of my bosom 
cannot hear them. If she did, she would say, 
‘Jacob!’ One of these day I will go off and 
carry off into slavery and chains some Zulu 
girl or some other kind that has no redress 
and can’t get loose and keep her chained to 
the kitchen sink thereafter, if I break all the 
constitutions that were ever made—you see if 
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I don't. And then I will write in a better 
frame of mind my observations on the domestic 
problem. I will have it at arm’s length then, 
as it were.” 


F the colleges for women, and the co-edu- 

cational institutions, not many have a reg- 
ularly equipped domestic science department, 
but some of ; 
them teach 
cookery and 
household 
management 
by allotting 
to their young women. stu- 
dents a certain amount of 
the work which has to be 
done in the college homes. io. 
Park college of Parkville, Missouri, offers an 
instance of this training. The president ex- 
plains: “Our young women do all the cook- 
ing for over three hundred students. We have 
no servants on the campus. There is a rota- 
tion of work by which each one becomes 
acquainted with the various lines of such 
service. We make it the means to an end and 
not the end itself.” The same course seems 
to be followed in Leland university at New 
Orleans, where of each female student is re- 
quired a certain number of hours’ service 


daily in the kitchen, dining room, laundry and 
sewing room. 


HE things which etiquette decrees shall be 

eaten with the aid of the fingers only, says 
a London contemporary, are olives, celery, 
cheese, bread, toast, tarts and small cakes. 
Asparagus when served whole and strawberries 
served with the stems on, should be eaten 
thus; so should lettuce and fresh fruits of all 
kinds except melons. The leg or other small 
pieces of a bird may properly be eaten with 
the fingers, and chipped potatoes likewise. 


HALL the suburban or the village flower 

garden be cpen and unfenced to the sweep 
of the summer breeze and the eyes of an 
admiring public, or shall it be walled in, or 
fortified with a high fence, for the owner's 
more exclusive enjoyment and privacy? A 
plea was made the other day before the senior 
class at Radcliffe college for the inclosed 
garden—Radcliffe being Harvard's feminine 
contingent, and known as the “annex” Where 
the bit of earth which is a part of home is 
small, the temptation is to wall it in, as in 
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the days of old. The growing habit of taking 
the summer evening meal outdoors—of living 
as much as possible-in the open air—tends to 
react against the more hospitable custom of 
the past twenty years of removing fences and 
bounds and throwing a village or neighbor- 
hood into commons. ‘The old towns of the 
Atlantic seaboard, as well as those of the 
southwést, still have their ancient walled gar- 
dens—Salem, Providence, Norfolk, Charles- 
ton and so on. 


HE intelligence offices of New York are 

year by year doing’ more to draw a sharp 
line between nationalities. Everywhere about 
the city you will see such signs as “Colored 
help furnished here”; “Office for Swedish help 
only”; “We furnish Irish help’; or “German 
houseworkers here.” In one obscure street 
un unpretentious sign announces that Jap- 
anese servants may be secured. There are 
agencies for smart French maids, for Nova 
Scotian help, for Scotch men and women. 
Here and there one finds a sign setting forth 
the knowledge that help of all nationalities is 
provided here, but such agencies are few and 
far between, probably because the hetero- 
geneous mob ,of humanity gathered together 
looks so formidably helpless that the house- 
wife goes away in despair. 


HE visit of Dr Lorenz did more, probably, 

to awaken the sympathies of America for 
crippled children than any amount of charity 
talk could have done. It 
also opened the eyes of 
“the public to the large 
percentage of our infan- 
tile population who are 
pitifully crippled and de- 
formed. In New York 
alone there are seven day 
schools for crippled chil- 
dren, as well as the 
school connected with the 
hospital for the ruptured 
and crippled. There are 
over four hundred children in attendance, who 
are gathered from all parts of the city in 
wagonettes and ambulances each morning and 
taken home again at noon. Unless one should 
observe in the vehicle, as it rolls by, a heap 
of small crutches, the group of bright faced 
children smiling down from it would never 
suggest they were maimed and pain racked. 
This gracious charity is supported by volun- 
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tary subscription and managed by boards of 
wealthy women, many of who lend horses and 
carriages for the daily ride of the little 
cripples. 

The Chicago hospital school for invalid 
children is a unique institution, providing 
special education for young invalid children. 
It is for crippled, nervous, delicate, defective— 
in fact, all children that are not quite well 
or able to work with normal children. The 
school aims to prepare children to work with 
normal children; it also takes young children 
having imperfect speech and develops their 
powers of utterance; or, in case the function 
of speech has been retarded through illness, 
it aims to restore these power». Partially 
deaf children and those having imperfect eye- 
sight are also taken. The school has a corps 
of teachers and its own staff of consulting 
physicians. Graduate nurses are employed, 
and very careful daily records by both nurses 
and teachers are kept, correlating as nearly as 
possible the physical and mental conditions of 
these little folks. 


SCRIPTURE examination was being held 
in an English school, where the lesson 
was Elijah offering sacrifice on Mt Carmel. 
“Now, you have told me that Elijah put 
the bullock on the altar. Why did he put 
water around the altar?” 
The children looked amazed except one 
little boy, who stood up and said: “Please, 
sir, to make the gravy.” 


T Columbia university statistics were 
A taken to ascertain how its students were 
earning money to obtain an education. The 
variety of callings was large, probably because 
New York city offers to anyone who is in 
search of work more lines of activity than can 
be found in any other one American city. One 
young man, who as a boy had learned to help 
his mother, turned houseworker for a family 
of three professional women, who were in the 
city all day and kept house in a Harlem apart- 
ment. This student took all the care of the 
apartment. He arrived on the scene each 
morning in time to wash the breakfast dishes 
and do the marketing. Once a week he gave 
the apartment a thorough cleaning, from 
scrubbing to dusting. The young women 
handed him each morning a list of the sup- 
plies they required, and all that awaited them 
at night was their cooking. The verdict of 
his employers was that their work was better 
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done than by any of the women that they had 
ever had. 

This student was not the only Columbia 
man who saw _ possibilities in housework. 
Twelve of them earned their board and lodg- 
ing by living in apartments where the servant 
question had become more than a_ problem. 
During leisure hours they washed dishes, 
swept, scrubbed, cleaned, shook rugs, cooked: 
one man actually did the family washing, and 
did it well. So ably do the students fill these 
positions that occasionally a Harlem or Wash- 
ington Hights matron is found advertising for 
a Columbia student who will emancipate her 
from helpless “help.” 


AN it be? The honest butter maker, who 

righteously protested against the color- 
ing of oleo to imitate the delicious extract of 
cow, trying to work an undue amount of 
water into his own product? Apparently it 
can be, for the chemist and director of a 
western experiment station, speaking of honest 
foods, writes us as follows: “At the present 
time the creamery companies are spending 
hundreds of dollars in experiments designed 
to discover means by which as much water as 
possible can be incorporated into butter with- 
out injuring its marketability. I think there 
should be a limit beyond which the introduc- 
tion of water should be treated as fraud- 
ulent.” 


O the maids, like the tramps, have their 

cabalistic language. A young housewife 
in New York who did not succeed in keeping a 
servant, in overhauling her pantry, found a 
note pinned to the paper trimmings: “Shake 
this place if you want any peace. The missus 
is too stuck up for words.” 


T the new Simmons college in Boston, 

which fits young women for self-support 
in any one of a score of professions and occu- 
pations, there is a careful avoidance of cliques 
in the social life. The one student organiza- 
tion is a guild which comprises all, and at the 
dining tables the girls draw lots each week for 
places, for the sake of free circulation and 
acquaintance. The tables seat eight girls 
each. In the department of household eco- 
nomics—formerly the Boston school of house- 
keeping—emphasis is laid on the study of home 
life, that the graduate may be fitted equally 
well for an institutional position or a home of 


her own. Simmons college has about one 
hundred and fifty students in this, its first year, 
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some coming from as far as California and 
South Africa, and it has the promise of a much 
larger number next autumn. New buildings 
are to be erected for the institution in an 
attractive outlying district of the city. 


N American's comparison between French 

cookery and that of the United States, in 
a letter to Goop HovusEKEEPING, is as follows 
(the writer being a man): “The French 
cuisine is, as a rule, too elaborate for our 
American families, who cook by ear, mostly— 
if you will allow me the expression. That was 
the way my mother cooked; that is the way 
her daughters cook, the result being largely 
what we used to call ‘hog luck.” The Amer- 
ican woman who runs a kitchen as a man does 
a laboratory or drug store has not been born. 
I have tried in vain to teach women to cook. 
They dislike the exact sciences, and to spend 
any more than the smallest possible time in 
the kitchen. French women who excel are 
not afraid of the most infinite pains, and do 
not expect to spend half a day over novels or 
making and receiving visits. We prefer our 
American woman, who throws a meal together 
with the frying pan and keeps the clock a 
quarter ahead to hurry her. 

“| should despair at suggesting any ideas of 
cookery that would be of value to American 
families. First, because the American woman 
to whom they would come would not adopt 
them; second, because those whom they would 
henefit—cooks—would not see them; third, 
because I would be simply translating a French 
cook book, which you can do just as well for 
yourself. As for the great Paris restaurants, 
the general cooking is no better than one 
can get at similar restaurants in New York. 
There is a great deal of humbug in this 
Parisian business—and a good deal better 
cooking in Italy. We could cook just as well 
in this country as they do in France, and the 
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fact that I can count the decent hotels of the 
United States on my fingers, outside of New 


York, is owing to the don't-care-a-blank- 
itiveness of the American character. Our 
waste of food is simply criminal. For all 


food badly prepared is largely wasted. 

“Vet there is another side, usually forgotten ; 
the dyspeptics from bad cookery are pretty 
evenly balanced by the dyspeptics from over- 
eating. I don't eat much of a bad meal. | 
overeat when it is especially palatable. It is 
the man who can buy and have the best who 
drops dead in his chair, not the workingman 
who throws in the poorest in ten minutes. In 
Paris one learns that the appetite is not the 
And the Parisians are a 
dyspeptics. Some of the most delicious Paris- 
ian dishes are the worst for the stomach.” 


digestion. race of 


AST heard of the woman who chooses 

her help by the signs of the zodiac? 
A subscriber says she 
tried the plan by 
way of experiment, 
three years ago, and 
the maid has been 
with her ever since 


. and seems. satisfied 
with the arrange- 
ment. The idea is 
this: Persons born 


during the time that 
the “head signs” are 
in the ascendant 
(Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini and Cancer ) 
partake of these 
signs. Frivolity, stubbornness, decided opin- 
ions, love of flattery and praise, lack of neat- 
with not much education to balance, 
make them impossible to train for domestic 
service satisfactorily. Those born when the 
signs govern the extremities (Sagittarius, 
Capricorn, Aquarius and Pisces) make first- 
class “slaveys,”’ scrubwomen and laundresses, 
but they never look upward in search of dust 
or wary web, lacking both neatness and gump- 
tion; usually they are good natured and slack, 
smearing the whole kitchen in preparing a 
meal, dropping food and spilling liquids, hence 
are only fit for boarding house work. The 
middle signs are the most desirable—Virgo, 
Libra, Scorpio and Leo, the last mentioned 
being the best of the twelve. 

The “Virgo” people work best for the 
wealthy, to whom they toady; they dislike 


ness, 
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dirty work and aesire a great deal of leisure 
for gossip, but are usually faithful to the inter- 
ests of those they serve, making good cham- 
bermaids, housemaids and waitresses, fond of 
pomp and fine surroundings. The “Libra” 
people are ambitious, energetic and generous, 
though impatient, they are not always per- 
fectly honest; when in high temper they will 
not hear to reason, but are all right when the 
storm is past, and many make good cooks. 
“Scorpio” people do not attach themselves to 
their employers as much as is desirable, re- 
quiring praise and tactful handling, but make 
fair help and learn readily. 

“Leo” children, says our friend, are the best. 
They are kind hearted, faithful and sympa- 
thetic, having executive ability, and the love of 
law and order, making good cooks, nurses, 
housekeepers. They are capable in any capac- 
ity. They usually demand and receive the 
highest wages. 


HE great city of London has decided, 

through its education board, to step in and 
lend its aid toward the solution of the prob- 
lem of domestic service. Nearly three hun- 
dred scholarships in domestic science have 
been offered, carrying with them a_ year's 
study. This means free tuition and meals, and 
car fares to those living at a distance. 


HERE lives in New York—when he is 

not touring in Europe—a man who is 
at once sculptor, painter, a linguist in eight 
languages, and—a 
cook! Pierre Loril- 
lard’s chef, Diamond 
by name, is all these 
things. He was chef 
for Mr Lorillard’s 
father, and that he 
is a good cook goes 
without saying. He 
has been in Europe 
and Egypt this spring “ 
on a four months’ vacation. We fancy there 
are college presidents who might envy him 
his salary. 


NE of the best schools of domestic 

science in the world is that connected 
with the University of Chicago, in which Mrs 
Alice Peloubet Norton teaches, and Miss Mar- 
ion Talbot. This great institution is, in fact, 
so many things, that the Yale graduates of 
Chicago have dubbed it Harper’s Bazar. 
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Bachelor Tea 
By Mrs E. M. Appison 


A bachelor man and a bachelor maid 
Sat sipping a cup of tea, 
Said the bachelor man, “Elizabeth dear, 
“It certainly seems to me, 
That never a cup of nectar rare 
Or wine from the vaults of kings 
Was equal to this fairy cup you brew, 
While the bright little kettle sings. 


“It rests me well, and it soothes my soul, 
And it comforts me through and through, 

*Tis a magical cup, and I'm fair spellbound 
As I sit and sip it with you. 

Shall we sip it together thro’ all the years 
The future is bringing our way? 

We could meet right bravely its hopes and 

fears 

So pray do not answer nay.” 


The bachelor maid, with a sigh cogpent, 
Stirred the nectar about in her cup, 
And thoughtfully paused to ponder a bit 
Before looking merrily up, 
And saying, “Why, where will you go, my 
dear, 
For a nice little haven of rest? 
For if we are married, don’t you see 
You never can be my guest?” 


Sc these bachelors twain sat quietly down, 
And talked the matter o'er, 

While the kettle sang, and the fragrant herb 
Its part in the council bore. 

And the story ends, as stories should, 
In wedding bells and laughter: 

Of course they married—you knew they 

would— 

‘And lived happy ever after. 


Songs of Home BY 


Home-Making 
By M. A. C. 


A downy cup in a May-time bower 


For hopes of the nesting meet; 


What of the toil of the building hour? 


“Sweet!” sings the yellow-bird, “Sweet!” 


Winged she o'er many a weary mile, 


Labored with bill and feet, 


Ever her song of the busy while: 


“Sweet, it-is sweet, so sweet!” 


Flitting the dainty nest above, 


While the May moments fleet ; 


What is labor for those we love? 


“Sweet!” sings the yellow-bird, “Sweet!” 


“Here I Am King” 
By H. E. Loveress 


A little cot, poor, but well kept— 

An open tire—hearth lately swept, 
The kettle singing; 

The table spread with common ware, 

And Mollie flitting here and there 
The supper bringing. 


In Mollie's mien I read contempt 
For tricks and shams; does not attempt 
Vain pomp or show, 
To please the throng; does not invade 
Fashion's domain to masquerade 
As others do. 


No skeletons, no duns, no debts; 
For silks and jewels, no regrets; 
No murmuring; 

Ilappy and content behind the urn 
She pours the tea, on my return— 

Here I am king. 


=~, ae 


In ourselves the sunshine dwells, 
Irom ourselves the music swells; 


By ourselves our life is fed 
With sweet or bitter daily bread. 
—Nixon Waterman. 
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HERE a storeroom can be included in 
the building plan of a house, put it as 
near the roof as possible, and further, skylight 
it. Thus all the wall space is free for shelves 
and hooks. Thus, too, the room gets more 
sunlight. Set the shelves along two sides, 
with the lowest one high enough for a packing 
trunk to slip well beneath it. If possible have 
sliding shelves to draw out from under the 
stationary ones. They should be in yard long 
sections. By their help a shelf section’s con- 
tents may be examined, turned over, brushed 
and replaced without moving from one spot. 
Where many heavy trunks are kept, it pays 
to have staunch hardwood rails on the floor 
below the shelves. The trunk casters run on 
the rails without dragging or hard tugging. 
Cedar or camphor wood shelves and panels 
ure put into the storerooms of the finest mod- 
ern houses. The mass of us, however, must 
put up with clear pine or deal. Have it 
painted white, and very well varnished. Dust 
well spring and fall, then go over the varnish 
with a weolen cloth wet in kerosene, rub- 
bing lightly and quickly, but leaving no spot 
untouched. This will make the wood as un- 
inviting to the moth miller as even sandal- 
wood. Sachets of cotton batting, rolled in 
sandalwood sawdust and laid between thin 
silk, may line to advantage the shelves devoted 
to fine woolens. Such things as 
shawls should be well sunned at 
days, brushed over three times with a thick 
soft brush, then shaken hard, and _ folded 
lengthwise with a layer of clean newspaper 
between the folds. Next roll them up 
smoothly into a hard round roll, sew on a 
tight cover of clean old linen, then slip inside 
a paper bag and paste up the mouth. If no 
moth eggs are inside at the rolling up, none 
will be there at the unrolling, though it may 
be five years later. Neither 
phor, nor the evil smelling so-called camphor 


cashmere 


least two 


tobacco, cam- 


tar, will kill hatching moths. The utmost 
they can do is to warn away the miller 
mother. 


Camphor alone is dependable for even that 
service. Get the gum, and break it into little 


Household Economy 


to Moths and Other Difficult Problems 


By Emiry Hoit 


Copyright by McClure, Phillips & Co 


lumps. Sometimes spraying with camphor 
dissolved in alcohol acts as a preventive. It 
must be, however, applied only to shelves or 
outer coverings, as it dries into white crusty 
specks disfiguring to fine fabrics. 

Sun and brush blankets well. Put little 
cheesecloth bags of camphor into the middle 
of the roll, and sew each pair up tight in old 
linen. Pack them down in the blanket chest, 
which should occupy one side of the store- 
room. If it is built in the wall, so much the 
better. There can be broad shallow drawers 
all along the bottom. Failing that, a movable 
chest, cedar if possible, should be provided. 
Even a big wooden dry goods box is better 
than no Stop the cracks well with 
putty, paper the outside, and paint the inside 
Have the lid hinged on, and close with 
A strip nailed around 


chest. 


white. 
a spring outside. 
the cover, so as to stand half an inch lower 
than the edge, helps to keep the contents safe. 
If perfectly sure as to the condition of things 
packed inside, it pays to seal the edge of the 
box with a strip of tough paper pasted on, 
and leave it unbroken until the things are 
needed. ; 

Quilts and comforts keep best hung over 
wooden curtain poles stoutly 


poles. Fasten 


so as to stand a foot from the wail. 


permitting, have them of full comfort length. 


Space 


Several may be set between ceiling and floor, 
the lowest coming a little less than waist high. 
Spread quilts and comforts evently across the 
poles, one on another, and cover the mass 
with a sheet of unbleached muslin reaching 
well below the lowest edges. Reserve the 
uppermost pole for hangings, especially if there 
are any of plush or velvet. Sun, whip and 
brush them well, baste the edges together, pile 
doubled 
together, and hang so the seam lies flat along 
the pole. If other hangings are to occupy it, 
put the velvet ones on top. Brocade may have 
much the same treatment. Doubling the right 


in, then baste the edges strongly 


side in prevents fading, and if hung smoothly 
but lightly full length on the pole, there is 
no perceptible crease. On top of all put a 
muslin cover big enough to shroud everything. 
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PILLOWS, MATTRESSES AND FEATHER BEDS 

To clean pillows, whether of down or feath- 
ers, empty the stuffing into a bag of cheese- 
cloth or mosquito netting, tie the mouth of 
it tight, and wash in a big tub of strong white 
soapsuds, touched up with ammonia. Rub the 
bag between the hands, and souse up and 
down fer ten minutes. Rinse in clear hot 
water twice; do not squeeze, but hang to drain 
and dry—in the sun, or near the heat. When 
half dry pull the bag apart several times. 
When full dry, drop it inside a thicker bag, 
and whip vigorously with a rattan-whip for 
ten minutes. The feathers will be like new. 
There is a_ slight loss, of course. Half a 
dozen pillows will come through the wash 
about five. Because of the loss, do not wash 
either feathers or hair in set tubs—the fluff 
going into the pipes makes no end of troube. 

Feather beds or hair mattresses can be 
washed the same way. Either is an under- 
taking, but one worth while. Pick up the hair 
from the mattress before it is wet. Let it 
dry thoroughly before making up anew. To 
do that cut a mattress tick, sew the bottom 
and both sides well together, bind the seams, 
and sew on a cover across the top. Spread 
a sheet on the floor, stretch the new tick upon 
it, and set a chair at each corner, to which 
the sides may be attached. Thus they stay 
upright, while the hair goes in. Pack it 
evenly all over, then draw down the cover, and 
pin it smoothly to the sides and across the 
bottom. Begin at one side and tack, using a 
mattress needle and soft but strong twine— 
rough twine cuts and pulls. Go up and down 
twice, and finish by tying. Mattress buttons 
are ornamental, but a round of thick flannel 
answers every purpose. 

Feathers in a clean tick freshen wonderfully 
for getting wet with summer rain, and then 
sunning a week. It is much better than the 
steam scouring, though the scouring is better 
than no cleaning. Down comforts may be wet 
with clean water, and hung in the hot sun 
with manifest betterment. Cotton out of com- 
forts may be washed like feathers, only it 
needs no bag. When dry, pick or card it 
afresh, or sun well, and whip hard. 


If a mirror is badly blurred, resilvering is 
the only genuine cure. Partial blurring may 
be mitigated in several ways, and scratches 
made almost invisible. Take out the wooden 
back, wipe off the silvered side quickly and 
carefully with a cloth wrung out of warm 


water. Be sure to wring it dry, and follow 
it with a patting from < soft hot towel. 

If there are scratches, paint them over with 
the very best silver paint, cover, and leave dry. 
‘Or the scratch may be backed with a square 
of silver, or tin foil, with a drop of white 
glue at each corner to hold it in place. With 
blurs, mark them out so as to give a clean 
outline, wet the blurred silver with alcohol, 
and after a little scrape it off. Then either 
paint the clear spot or back it with foil. The 
foil must be something bigger—big enough to 
be glued to sound silvering, or the glue will 
show through the glass. Lacking both paint 
and foil, a mirror may be bettered by simply 
laying gray dark cloth behind the defects. If 
it hangs away from the light, black cloth is 
better than gray. 

WALLS AND CARPETS 

Dents, spots and scratches upon cabinet 
wood torment the housewifely conscience. To 
remove a dent, cover it with four thicknesses 
of wet paper, and set a blazing hot iron on 
the paper for a minute. The steam will raise 
the compressed wood layers, though it may 
play hob with the varnish. Repeat the, steam- 
ing until there is an even surface. Then 
sandpaper the place, rub off well with alcohol 
or naphtha, and revarnish. For a_ rubbed 
place, sandpaper it smooth, then swab lightly 
with paraffine oil, and afterward with a little 
dry color, the same as recommended to make 
that particular wood stain. Put on the merest 
suspicion of the color at first, use a clean swab, 
and repeat the oil rubbing in between until 
the right shade is produced. Finish with a 
coat of shellac varnish, very lightly rubbed 
until dry. 

Thick crust slices from a very stale loaf 
will clean wall paper. Begin at the top and 
rub downward with long, steady strokes. It 
is a good way to cut a square loaf in two, 
lengthwise, rub with it till the cut surface is 
soiled, then slice the dirt off. Fuller's earth 
mixed to a thin paste with ammonia, and let 
dry over grease spots, will usually remove 
them. Brush off the dry paste with a clean 
stiff brush. For very delicate paper, fold pow- 
dered French chalk flat inside a thickness of 
gauze,’ lay the chalk pad against the grease 
spot, and press well with a blazing hot iron. 
Properly managed, there will be no mark left. 
Sut where there is a big spot, the best way is 


to cut the paper square around it, wet, and 
scrape off; then put on a new piece, 
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ALPHABET 
CAROLYN WELLS 


was an Aspic Jelly 
Who looked exceeding queer; 
And said, “Please, someone, scare me stiff, I'm quivering with fear.” 


Who murmured, “I can't risk it; 
When they begin to heat me up I fear I'll turn to biscuit.” 
a Croquette of Chicken; . Blundering Bisque. 
Who, yielding to a whim, 
Jumped in a pot of boiling lard and said, “I'm in the swim.” 
was a Deviled Crab Chipper Chicken Croquette. 


B was a Bisque of Lobster Absurd Aspic Jelly. 


Who said, “It seems to me 

I need no glasses for my sight, because I can farci.” 

E was an elegant Eclair, Diabolical Crab. 
Who said, “I'm sure you must 

Admit I'm the cream of society and ['m the upper crust.” 

was a fine Fruit Fritter, Restatic Eclair. 
With sauce so sweet and brown; 

But it began to twitter when a sugar shower came down. 

was a Glace Pudding, Fluttering Fritter. 
Introduced at dinner one night; 

It showed no warmth of greeting but was freezingly polite. 

Good Glace Pudding. 


was a Hollandaise Sauce, 
Who said to the butler, “Law, sir, 
Don't you know that a Hollandaise sauce should be served in a Hollandaise 
saucer ?” Haughty Hollandaise Sauce. 


was a plain Water Ice 

| In a glass, who exclaimed, “I fear 

Should anyone turn me around there'll be plain ice water here.” 
was a jolly old Jumble Innocent Ice. 

J Who said it was nobody's dunce; 

But no matter how much it was sugared, the children saw through it at once. 

K was a confectioner’s Kiss Jocular Jumble. 
Which he gave to Lovely Lou; 

But she answered, “A better kiss than that, I'll give to you.” , 

L was a Ladyfinger, Kissable Kiss. 
Who sighed for jewels rare; 

Said the baker, “Here's a muffin ring I'd like to have to wear.” 
was a mild Mayonnaise, Lovely Ladyfinger. 
Who said, “I am grateful, I'm sure, 

Because I am so very rich I never can be poor.” 

Magnificent Mayonnaise. 
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was a Noodle stiff, 
N Who said, “I'll never stoop 
To common things,” but sad to say, it soon was in the soup. 

was an oval Omelet Nonsensical Noodle. 
O As light as any feather; 


But it fell down and burned quite brown and was as tough as leather. 
was a Pastry Patty, Odious Omelet. 

r Who said, “I mean to try 

To grow up soon, for then I'll be a great big chicken pie.” 
was a quaint old Quail Poor little Patty. 
Who, when it went to roast, 

Said, “I’m not much on repartee, but I'm good on a toast.” 
was a Ragout who exclaimed, 

R “Well, I am in a stew! 

1 feel so bruised, and so cut up, I don’t know what to do!” 

S was a Salad fresh and young, 


One night at dinner seen; 


Quizzical Quail. 


Ridiculous Ragout. 


Although of course, it was well dressed, it seemed a trifle green. 
was a Truffled Timbale Sophomoric Salad, 
t Most cunningly devised; 
Who said, “Because I'm such good form, lm very highly prized.” 
was an Unmolded Sponge, Transcendent Timbale. 
Who once was heard to say, 
“T fear that I cannot stand up; I’m not in fyrm to-day.” 
V was a Vol au Vent, puffed up 
With pride, who made retort 
So crustily, that others said, “You needn't be so short.” 


Unhappy Sponge. 


was a Whitebait Vain Vol au Vent. 
Who swished his little tail, 
And said, “I'm held far dearer than yon enormous whale.” 
was some XXXX Flour Whimsical Whitebait. 
Who lived in the best bin; 
When it went out it wore a sack pinned with a rolling pin. 
was some Yeast who wished to rise, Excellent XXXX Flour, 
Y But the dough said, “No, it’s night. 
I'm sure no self-respecting bread would rise before it’s light.” 
was a Zwicback yellow Yawning young Yeast. 
Z Who said, one afternoon, 
“I'm very dry, I hope they will announce tea very soon.” 


Zealous old Zwieback. 
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BY OUR OBSERVERS LF 
AND EXPERIMENTERS 


m Another curiosity of home life of which 
Goop HouSEKEEPING knows’ “personally” 
(besides the household of eighteen clocks men- 
tioned last month) is a fine dwelling in Ohio 
lighted entirely by candles. There is a board- 
ing house in New England in which, not long 
ago, there were twenty-one pet cats as an 
object for the surplus affection of the childless 
boarders. We've had our say; our readers 
have until July 1 to write and tell us of 
curiosities of home life of which they know 
personally. These may include novel arrange- 
ments of the house or furniture, or curious 
objects or customs of any kind. For the most 
interesting paragraph of this kind received on 
or before July 1, 1903, a five-dollar bill will 
be awarded; for the next in order of interest, 
another five-dollar bill; for the third, a two- 
dollar bill; twelve dollars in all. 


Grape fruit cut in halves, with a generous 
dab of lemon ice on each half, made a hit at 
a luncheon attended by the writer.—J. 


The clock was running too fast and I turned 
it back every night, instead of having it reg- 


culated. Finally it wouldn't go at all and 


when I took it to the jeweler’s he said I had 
damaged it by turning it back after winding 
it instead of before—Grace Stephenson. 


For drawing in the fullness of boys’ 
sailor blouses, instead of an elastic, which 
is too clinging and does not wash well, or 
tapes, which come unfastened and hang be- 
low in untidy fashion, for boys, I sew the 
blouse, by pleating or gathering the fullness, 
onto an underwaist, opening in front like 
the blouse. The underwaist should have a 
belt with buttons for attaching the trousers, 
the belt put on just below the sewing on of 
the blouse. Thus the “coming apart,” which 
boys hate so, is obviated. For girls, set the 
skirt on a waist, with buttons on the waist- 
line at the back and sides. Four buttons 
are sufficient for girls. Their blouses may 


then be gathered on a belt in which are the 
buttonholes. If a_ shield effect is desired, 
the waist is made with high neck, the sim- 
ulated shield sewed on, and all fastening in 
the back. For boys the shield may be made 
separate. In the case of either boy or girl, 
the overhanging fullness conceals the belt 
and buttons—M. E. L. 


# We teach our children to use the left hand 
as much as the right in playing games, croquet, 
marbles, ball, etc, as this is good for the de- 
velopment of the child, strengthening the back 
and bringing into play all the muscles on each 
side of the body.—N. N. 


“College hearts,” a card game devised by a 
friend of the writer, has proved a grand suc- 
cess in her neighborhood. It is played in 
much the same manner as military euchre. 
Each table represents a college, instead of a 
fort, and has festooned above it the college 
colors in narrow ribbon. The players are sent 
out from their respective tables to pile up a 
score for their college, and every game won 
entitles the team which won it to hang a large 
tissue paper heart on the college ribbon. These 
hearts should be of delicate shades, without 
reference to college colors, and are equipped 
each with a wire hook for hanging from the 
ribbon. These dainty banners floating frona 
the college colors give a room a most fairylike 
aspect.—J. 


¥The best kept grocery store I have ever 
seen belonged to the husband and son of the 
best housekeeper it has ever been my good 
fortune to know. Her house, although simple 
in its appointments, was beautifully kept from 
front doorstep to cellar. The store was so 
beautifully clean it was a real pleasure to go 
in it. The glass of doors and windows was 
polished till it sparkled. Inside, the counters, 
showcase and shelves were spotless, and the 
goods attractively placed. also thought 
it worthy of note that the only daughter of 
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this. household should say that her heart's 
desire was to be happily married and the mis- 
tress of a home.—J. T. M. 


A palatable sauce for game and poultry was 
the result of an experiment of mine. For a 
pint of sauce use a cup of mixed nuts, 
blanch and dry them, then roll the nuts on the 
baking board until they make a paste. I find 
this is preferable to chopping them. Saute 
this paste with a tablespoon of butter, salt and 
pepper. When it is a golden brown tint add 
a pint of clear stock and a thickening of 
cracker dust and two tablespoons of butter 
rubbed together until smooth. Stir the ingre- 
dients well together until they are of the con- 
sistency of cream. Just after taking from the 
fire, add a couple of spoons of cream or the 
yolk of an egg beaten up—Mrs T. C. Cum- 
mings. 


¥# When you have a cup brimful of any liquid 
to carry, coutteract the motion imparted by 
your steps by a vertical one. As you walk, 
gently sway the cup from side to side on the 
same level. If the motion is even and steady, 
the up and down waves will be almost exactly 
equalized and the liquid unspilled.—Prudence 
Primrose. 

®The guests at a handsome luncheon found 
a table banked with tulips, from whose gor- 
geous cups dangled, each, a narrow ribbon. 
Each guest was invited to draw the ribbon 
from a tulip, and at the end found sus- 
pended a gold-bordered heart bearing two 
names. Thus was announced the marriage 
engagement of the girl in whose honor the 
affair was given.—J. 

The teacher or working girl who will have 
to be busy with other work until within a few 
weeks of her wedding may find a plan fol- 
lowed in preparing for my own wedding help- 
ful. As long as possible before the wedding 
provide yourself with two blank books and a 
large envelope, such as magazines come in. 
Letter one of the note books with the alpha- 
bet, allowing a number of pages for each 
letter. Arrange in this book in alphabetical 
order the names and addresses of friends to 
whom invitations or announcement cards are 
to be sent. Almost every week until the invi- 
tations are ordered you will want to add some 
name, forgotten at first. When the time 
comes to order your cards the list will tell 
without any guessing just how many you will 
need. You will have occasion to refer to this 
list often after your wedding for correct ini- 


tials or addresses. In the large envelope put 
all clippings you find pertaining to any part 
of a wedding, such as trousseau, decorations, 
menus, etc, and in the second blank book copy 
any suggestions or notes that cannot be 
clipped. In my book I copied, also, addresses 
of stationers, florists, caterers, and their price 
lists. Almost any amount of work can be 
accomplished in a very short time by yourself 
and those who are to assist you, if you know 
just what is to be done.—R. B. 


A trained nurse cooked a “fairy egg” for 
her patient in this way: Beat the white to a 
stiff froth, butter a moderately hot frying pan 
and put the white in, making a depression in 
the top, into which drop the unbroken yolk. 
Cover and cook three minutes. Before eating, 
the yolk was stirred through the white with a 
fork, and seasoning was added. The crust 
that forms underneath should not be eaten by 
an invalid with a weak digestion. <A plate of 
fairy eggs garnished with parsley or cress 
makes a dainty luncheon or supper dish— 
Bettie. 


® My sister's puppy, seven weeks old, cried 
and whined for his mother for several nights, 
and would not be comforted. A friend told 
us to cover a hot brick with fur and put it in 
the basket with the puppy. We tried this, and 
he cuddled down and went to sleep con- 
tentedly.—A. L. J. 


¥#In Louisiana and Mississippi cottages are 
set up on wooden, brick or stone supports to 
give an air space. If low, the sides of the 
house, or galleries, as they call piazzas or 
verandas there, are latticed; if high, the lower 
section is finished down like the house between 
the brick columns, which, like chimneys, are 
left showing. Where wanted, doors are put 
in. Often these have glass windows to give 
light for a work bench, or a place for plants 
not perfectly hardy. Here things are stored, 
and sweet potatoes in winter wrapped in straw, 
boxes and barrels, oil cans and fat pine for 
kindling. It is really an above-ground cellar. 
Often in hot weather it is cleared and is the 
coolest spot in which to hang a hammock. 
This kind of a storage place would be nice 
for summer cottages in the north. In winter 
a warmer foundation and protection for the 
plumbing would be needed. Tall growing 
plants or shrubs or vines on trellises relieve 
the house of awkward lines. In the south, 
the kitchen, dining room and storeroom 
(which is kept locked) are in a detached 
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section connected by the galleries, which are 
covered and often hooded to exclude the bril- 
liant sun, as cotton awnings would mold and 
decay. The kitchens are easily accessible and 
the odors and heat kept from the living and 
sleeping rooms.—Julia Davis Chandler. 


Nearly every recipe for corned beef hash 
says moisten slightly with a few tablespoons 
of boiling water. Unless I am absolutely re- 
duced to poverty rations, I never use water 
for hash. A few tablespoons of stock, gravy, 
or even the liquor in which corned beef has 
been cooked, makes such a different flavor in 
hash that it is “glorified,” as a poetic cook puts 
it. When no meat liquor is at hand a few 
tablespoons of milk or cream, or a little hot 
water, containing a dash of beef extract or 
kitchen bouquet, is a good substitute.—C. 


#% Instead of washing dishes that have had eggs 
in them in hot water, which serves to cook the 
egg and make the work difficult, hold the egg 
beater or bowl under the cold water faucet 
for a moment, and the egg is easily washed 


off.—A. L. J. 


#A young nurse who was bringing a fretful 
little boy through convalescence found her 
hardest task lay in making him eat. Day after 
day she carried his food away untouched, and 
he apparently gained nothing in strength. One 
noon she walked into the sickroom wearing a 
gorgeous silk kimono. Her hair was stuck 
full of tiny fans and she carried a lacquered 
tray, holding some bright Chinese dishes. 
“Chinee nursee to-day,” she said laughingly, 
“we cat samee as Chinee do.” The little fel- 
low’s eyes brightened, a soft color flushed into 
his pallid cheeks, he was interested. He 
watched eagerly while the nurse set a table for 
two at his bedside. “Me showee you how to 
eat soupee Chinee way,” she explained while 
she lifted a mouthful of hot liquid to her lips 
in a queer little china soup ladle. She looked 
funny and awkward enough. The little boy 
burst into a merry laugh, the first real laugh 
since he had grown ill. 

“Now you eatee some soupee,” begged the 
nurse. 

In front of him on a gray paper napkin she 
set a red bowl with golden dragons and an- 
other china soup ladle. She chattered in glib 
intelligible Chinee about the country across 
the Pacific, about the queer things the Chinese 
ate, about their odd dining room furnishings, 
and odder dining room manners. The little 
convalescent found the soup ladle business fas- 
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cinating, and the soup delicious. The second 
course was morsels of shredded chicken and 
mashed potatoes served on another dragon 
decorated plate, beside which lay a pair of 
chopsticks. The dinner party of two grew 
hilarious, and half an hour later the lacquered 
tray carried away empty dishes. The ruse 
proved a success. At each meal there came 
some new tidbit to be eaten Chinese fashion. 
The small boy improved day by day, looking 
forward so eagerly from one meal to another, 
that the very interest and merriment which 
accompanied eating brought appetite ——Isabel 
Gordon Curtis. 


A pretty knitting bag which I have before 
me is made as follows: It is a _ delicate 
shade of gray moire lined with pink silk. Cut 
a straight piece of each, moire and lining, seven- 
teen inches long by thirteen inches wide. Round 


THE BAG CLOSED 


the corners of the two ends, and stitch the two 
together on the wrong side, leaving one end 


open, Cut five pieces of pasteboard seven and 
one-half inches long by two and_ one-half 
inches wide. Fasten these side by side 


to a piece of cotton wadding and _ put 
between the moire and silk, the wadding next 
the lining. The boards should just fit the 
middle of the bag. Then stitch around each 
board by machine. Blind stitch together the 
moire and lining at the open end; sew rings 
two inches from the edge around each end and 
run a ribbon through the rings to draw the bag 
into shape. The illustrations show the bag 
drawn up and laid out flat for packing—Mrs 
Ella B. Merwin. 


¥To launder embroidered linen, especially 
if it is done in colors, place it on a table or 
board that water will not injure. Place a 
pad of silence cloth (heavy canton flannel), 
over this a white cloth, tack all firmly in 
place and proceed as follows: Pin the piece 
to be laundered firmly to the pad so it will 
not lose its shape, and with a small scrubbing 
brush (such as are used for vegetables) and 
a good lather of white soap, scrub until clean, 
but do not wet any part of the colored em- 
broidery. Rinse by “patting” the water up 
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with a sponge, using of course clean water 
for this. Remove from pad, dip in salt water 
(proportion, tablespoonful to two quarts) to 
brighten and set the colors, place embroidery 
side down on the flannel pad, cover with 
white cloth and iron until dry. I keep my 
centers rolled on tubes made of heavy white 
paper. They take up very little room and are 
always fresh and unwrinkled.—Harriette R. 
Buchanan. 


g#The soot from an open fireplace blew all 
over a rug which lay in front of it, last win- 
ter. I thought some coarse salt might help 
me brush it up more easily. To my surprise 
it not only cleaned up the soot but made the 
rug fresh and new.—Mrs C. Manning. 


® By inverting a worn-out saucepan with han- 
dle over my flatirons when doing my ironing, 
] find that I do not consume so much gas, as 
the pan prevents cold drafts from striking the 
irons and concentrates the heat where it is 
needed. This applies, of course, to irons with 
adjustable handles. I specify a worn-out pan, 
as the heat would destroy the enamel upon a 
new one.—Mrs Francis D. Davis. 

A very careful woman I know who five years 
ago built a new house, before deciding on her 
wall papers, carried home samples of those 
she liked best. Three or four of those of 
whose lasting qualities she stood in doubt, 
faded badly after a few days’ exposure to 
the sun, while others gave up much of their 
heautiful bloom and color when well rubbed 
with a duster. Her choice, of course, fell on 
the papers which stood a test, and she assured 
me they wear finely.—I. G. 

At a small table in a certain hotel, the people 
who gather around have a box in which 
a penny must be dropped, at once, for every 
spot made on the tablecloth. This is surely 
“spot cash.” As the contents go for charity 
no one murmurs.—Julia Davis Chandler. 


¥ A physician I once knew become ravenously 
hungry while spending some time with a very 
ill patient, but he well understood that the 
housewife was not at all neat. Accordingly 
he called for and dined agreeably on baked 
potatoes and boiled eggs. Nature had pro- 
tected his food.—Mrs S. G. J. 


¥The French prepare spinach by a superior 
method. When the spinach is boiled thor- 
oughly tender and properly salted, of course 
free from every trace of grit, throw it in the 
colander and drench with cold water. This 


gives it a certain firmness and delicacy 
attained in no other way. It is to be shaken 
free from water, chopped fine, placed in a 
hot saucepan and stirred with a tablespoon 
of butter and two of cream until hot. Then 
heap in a mound in a dish with poached or 
boiled eggs on top—Mrs W. H. M. 


An acquaintance noted for wise “mother 
ideas,” buys a cheap quality of white cash- 
mere which she uses for her little girl’s 
summer undershirts. The cashmere is 
washed and ironed several times and then 
made into long-sleeved shirts which are 
bound neatly with silk tape. They look well, 
and absorb the perspiration completely; they 
are inexpensive and easily washed, so can 


he changed daily—Mrs R. F. P. 


wThe “gasman” will inform the reader, as 
he did me, that if a gas mantle is smoky and 
well nigh ruined, sprinkle a little salt over it 
and hold it over the gas flame, and it will be 
as good as new.—Mrs A. Mathews. 


@ Those who are so unfortunate as to move 
into a house alive with vermin may take 
heart in the knowledge that a flour paste 
made extremely warm with red pepper used 
upon the walls and liberally applied to every 
crevice about wall or floor, will usually put 
them to rout, no matter what the name, color 
or previous condition—N, E. C. 


I never throw away the shell of an edam 
or pineapple cheese, for I look on it as a 
valuable dish. It is most sightly for serving 
a cheese or macaroni preparation. Cook the 
macaroni as desired, have the cheese shell 
heated in a moderate oven, pour in the food, 
sprinkle with grated cheese and send to the 
table on a doily-covered plate. Of course if 
the top of the macaroni has to he browned the 
shell must be set in the oven for fifteen min- 
utes; then it will be spoiled after three or 
four bakings. Wash and dry thoroughly after 
each time it has been used.—C. 


 Hastily reviewing my ice box in an emer- 
gency, I found four eggs, a half bottle of 
mushrooms and a cupful of cold macaroni, 
left from yesterday's dinner. Telling my 
maid to set my table as prettily as possible, 
make some of her fine coffee and have a 
chafing-dish in readiness, I made ready for 
my piece de resistance. Following is the 
recipe, which I hope may be useful to others 
—only I should double the quantity: One- 
half cupful of cold boiled macaroni, two 
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tablespoonfuls of canned mushrooms cut in 
fine slices, four eggs, three tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one-half cupful of milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls of chopped parsley, salt to taste. 
Heat the milk in the chafing-dish; add mac- 
aroni, butter, mushrooms and parsley; stir 
over the boiling water seven minutes, then 
add beaten eggs. Serve on rounds of hot 
buttered toast, lightly sprinkled with cay- 
enne pepper.—Eleanor Marchant. 


#A doily book is a dainty and useful gift 
which found its way to a recent bride. Take 
two pieces of pasteboard and cover neatly with 
embroidered linen or figured mull, bind them 
with ribbon, and place a teacloth, or a set of 
doilies, within. Tie parcel fashion with rib- 
bon to match binding. Being flat and firm, 
the pristine freshness of any number of squares 
and oblongs can be thus preserved.—Lizzie 
Mowen. 


My physician, seeing my 
hands, “You should not wear those 
woolen gloves; they are chap-breeders. You 
should always wear kid gloves. Keep your 
hands out of water as much as possible and 
use an emollient frequently.”"—P. A. Naylor. 


badly chapped 
said: 


® An original and simple decoration for a 
dinner table is the bow knot design. It requires 
ten yards of soft liberty satin ribbon three 
inches wide for a table seating eight people. 
The ribbon is invisibly wired and made into 
the bow arrangement, which is placed diag- 
onally on the tablecloth and securely pinned 
in position, with large loops and ends in the 
center and smaller bows at the corners. A 
dainty effect was recently produced in nile 
green ribbon on fine white damask, with 
bunches of violets in cut glass bowls placed 
among the loops of the bows.—Althea Nimmo. 


I find in catering to even a small family 
of salad eaters that it is a great economy of 
time in the course of a season to use a porce- 
lain mortar in mixing a mayonnaise.—Florence 
Janes, 


The last asparagus season showed conclu- 
sively that the old-fashioned way of serving 
the garden delicacy in unwieldy stalks is pretty 
well over, even for informal home menus. 
Besides being more graceful to handle and 
easier to serve, the asparagus cut in small 
pieces is found to be more economical. If the 
hard portions of the stalk are not wanted for 
soup flavoring they can be put into a steamer 
well in advance of the green portions and 
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cooked as tender as string beans. They are 
added to the tips and soft portions before the 
dish goes to table-—Mary D. 


“The proper way to dry woolens,” says a 
large manufacturer of woolen goods, “is to 
hang the garments on the line dripping wet 
without wringing out at all. If dried in this 
way the shrinkage will be so slight as to be 
almost unnoticeable.’—Mrs E. R. Barnard. 


#Camphor, as is well known, is useful in 
keeping away moths, but it should never be 
placed near sealskin, as it causes this fur to 
change color, producing streaks of gray and 
yellow.—Lizzie Mowen. 


There is nothing about a country place more 
dreary and desolate looking than an ordinary 
rustic summer house in the winter. While [ 
was spending the week end at a country home, 
recently, my hostess took great pride and 
much comfort in what she called her rustic 
room. The idea is so distinctly original and 
the result so unique and _ satisfactory that 
doubtless rustic rooms will be less rare at 
some future day, and summer houses will not 
have temporarily outlasted their usefulness as 
soon as the first breath of autumn arrives. 
The room I have reference to was made by 
moving the octagonal-shaped summer house 
from the lower end of the lawn up to the 
sunny side of the residence, where it com- 
municated with the breakfast rooms by means 
of a French window. The window had pre- 
viously opened onto a small portico, but that 
was easily removed without injuring either the 
building proper or the portico. The open sec- 
tions of the pavilion were supplied with 
regular window sashes filled with the tiny 
panes of glass designated ‘old colonial.” The 
furniture of this entirely 
in keeping with it, 
gathered in from their various nooks in the 
grounds. 
or settee with arms and a wide seat; this is 


rustic room = is 


consisting of odd pieces 


Among them is a high-backed bench 


made seductively attractive to the chance 
lounger by innumerable gaily covered and 
much befrilled beruffled pillows and 


A clumsy rocker, by the 
effective treatment, is transformed into a cozily 
inviting * hollow”: a rustic table of 
generous size is littered with books and cur- 
rent periodicals, and a smaller one holds a 
willow work basket. In front of one of the 
windows, all of which are left entirely un- 
draped, there is a hanging basket, and at 
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another window there is a cage in which a 
canary trills happily. Several rustic boxes 
contain potted ferns, some palms and the 
inevitable rubber plant; others are filled with 
soil in which geraniums, begonias and other 
well-known house plants grow luxuriantly, 
while from one corner a thrifty English ivy 
has already started on its upward way by 
means of a convenient post. On the floor a 
number of “hit-or-miss” rag carpet rugs or 
mats lend a homelike air to this quaint room. 
By no means least in the inventory is the 
glorious sunshine that pours in from one side 
or another all day long; and always there is 
the deliciously fresh and piquant odor of the 
preservative cedar used in the construction of 
the erstwhile “summer house.” In short, with 
but trifling expense the rustic summer house, 
which was non-usable three-fourths of the 
year, has been converted into a sort of happy 
combination of sun parlor, conservatory, sew- 
ing room, reading room and general lounging 
place, and is the most used room in the 


house.—I’, di M. P. 


The accompanying illustration gives but a 
faint idea of the pretty little playhouse which 
papa constructed, and about which he planted 
morning glories and wild cucumbers, training 
these up over all the sides, leaving one small 
door in front through which Baby Ruth came 
and went. The playhouse was easily made, as 


the framework was extended from another 
outbuilding, just back of it, and the three walls 
consisted of the thick foliage of the vines, 
which turned many of their blossoms inside 
for baby’s enjoyment, while the fourth side of 
the playhouse was the side of the rear build- 
ing. Papa filled this with a pile of clean sand, 
and I can assure you this was a popular sum- 
mer resort, judging by the many happy hours 
spent inside by Ruthie and her little friends. 
Wild cucumbers are rapid climbers but need 
to be planted the fall previous to obtain satis- 
faction. For such a purpose morning glories 
prove their right to their name; woodbine 
makes a nice covering for such a retreat; also 
grapevines, and other vines. I prefer but one 
variety, unless it be two when morning glories 
vie with the creamy blossoms of the wild 
cucumbers.—E. M. S. 

¥ Left-over yolks of eggs, if put at once into 
a tumbler of cold water, will keep fresh and 
soft for several days. If dropped into a cup 
and covered, the yolks would be unfit for use 
the second day. Where hard boiled yolks are 
wanted for garnishing, etc, I find it better to 
break the eggs, separate carefully the yolks 
from the whites, and drop the yolks into water 
that is boiling hot, cooking slowly for twenty 
minutes. In this way ihe whites are saved for 
another purpose.—N. N. 

¥We seldom think to ask the druggist for 
copies of our physician's prescriptions, at our 
house, consequently we keep a list of the pre- 
scription numbers with the uses of the respec- 
tive medicines appended, and find we do not 
need to keep the closets filled with empty 
bottles —H. 

bit of nature's landscape gardening which 
could probably be imitated to good effect was 
witnessed by the present writer. A Norway 
spruce was richly hung for fifteen or eighteen 
feet from the ground with the great, golden 
fruit of a pumpkin vine which had sprung 
unbidden from the soil beneath. The effect 
was as fascinating as it was novel.—J. 
*Those who are so fortunate as to have a 
bedroom closet with a window in it, will not 
need to be told the second summer they enjoy 
this blessing, that said window must have a 
blind in good working order—one which will 
effectually exclude the light—if the season's 
dainty finery is to be saved from wholesale 
fading.—B. P. 


‘I make my pie crust with rich cream, in- 
stead of lard, and it does not hurt me then,” 
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says a friend whose digestion is not strong. 
Perhaps there are others who deny themselves 
pie, who could eat it made as I have men- 
tioned.—M. P. 


If you are camping and cooking over an 
open fire, set your coffee pot and tin cooking 
utensils in kettles of water to boil, so they will 
not get blackened.—Mary A. Coburn. 


Cake recipes which I use with a whipped 
cream filling I find are much too sweet. One 
cannot deprive the filling of sugar or it will 
be tasteless. I use from one-quarter to one- 
half a cup less of sugar in the cake. By the 
way, just dust a suspicion of salt in your 
cream filling before using it, the improvement 
is a big one.—C. 


Docs anyone know the comfort as well as 
the quickness with which some kinds of sew- 
ing may be done with the use of two needles? 
Now that shirring is coming into vogue two 
rows can be run in almost the same time as 
one, and in sewing a braid flat on the bottom 
of a skirt, a saving, both of the skirt (which 
is handled less) and of time, will be ac- 
complished by the use of two needles.—E. R. 


@ At a boarding school I attended near Chi- 
cago, everything was served in the finest man- 
ner, but one morning (there were guests that 
morning) there was a decided coal oil taste 
to the oatmeal. A can of oil in the milk 
wagon was the secret of the trouble—Mrs 


I have perfected a scheme for keeping notes 
about kitchen work. From tough wrapping 
paper I cut two pieces about ten by twelve 
inches in size. I folded each piece together 
and covered them with gray linen, lightly 
pasted on after turning in the raw edges. The 
top, outer edge and bottom I embroidered 
in blanket stitch with scarlet silk. Along the 
other edge where paper and linen were folded, 
I inserted three eyelet rings to correspond to 
three holes cut in typewriting paper. On the 
front cover I have sketched in sepia, ““House- 
keeping Notes.”” The back cover is plain. As 
I have the opportunity, I copy out my notes 
on the typewriter, lay the sheets between the 
linen covers and fasten them in with ribbon 
corresponding in color to the silk embroidery. 
By this plan I can introduce illustrations of 
housekeeping inventions, or articles on house- 
keeping cut from the newspapers, if first I 
mount them on the typewriting paper. Another 


advantage is that being loose sheets, they can 
be arranged absolutely alphabetically, no mat- 
ter in what sequence the notes are gathered. 
Thus the book indexes itself. I have made 
another for “Tried and Trusted Receipts,” in 
which the embroidery silk and ribbon are 
blue. It is a fad with Jack and me to do old- 
fashioned things, like eating philopena, for in- 
stance, and the first time I caught him after 
we were engaged, I selected a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop Housekeepine for the forfeit, so 
perhaps I shall not be so far behind girls who 
have had the advantage of a father’s house and 
a mother's training, but have not taken the 
matter so to heart—Mrs Mary Stevens Beall. 


Celery is easily kept in perfect condition for 
several days, at our house. It is washed, then 
put in a canning bottle, sealed tight and set 
in a cold place. The tops will have to he 
trimmed off to allow its being put in the 
can.—N. N. 


*The druggist in the family says that to 
remove a glass stopper from a bottle tip it to 
one side and hold a lighted match under the 
neck of the bottle till the bottle, but not the 
stopper, is hot. This expands the bottle so 
that the stopper may be removed. Or give the 
stopper a sharp tap with a knife, holding the 
finger on the opposite side to modify the jar.— 


A hammock hung firmly according to the 
following directions will be safe and com- 
fortable: The rope that secures the head end 
should be twelve inches or less in length, while 
that at the foot should measure four and a 
half feet. Arranged in this way, the lower 
part only will swing free and the head be kept 
nearly stationary.—B. P. 


#A pretty door-stop suitable for a country 
house can be made of a Japanese doll dressed 
in a kimono and sewed in a sitting position 
on a cushion, the center of which holds half 
a brick.—B. P. 


Grind horse-radish in a meat chopper: it 
beats the grating iron and there are no sore 
cyes.—P. 


I planted four date seed in April and in 
June had four little palms about three inches 
high. I send this to correct the statement 
made by one of your correspondents that it 
required nine months for the seed of the date 
palm to germinate. She probably planted the 
seed in the fall—J. T. M., Mississippi. 
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“Not a Real Baby” 


We had a letter the other day from 
Linda Hull Larned, the national leader 
n domestic science work in the clubs 
ior women, in which she said she sup- 
posed the Goop HovuseKeerPinc Baby 
was an “imaginary baby, and accordingly 
vas to be brought up on an imaginary plan.” 
{he Editor lost no time in replying that Mas- 
er Theodore was very real indeed. Not a real 
laby! The photographer who pays a monthly 
isit to a certain Massachusetts home with his 
amera, for the benefit of our readers, some- 

mes “says things” when he reports to the 

‘ditor with the proofs. (He is a bachelor, 
his photographer.) Some day we may ask 
lim to write a brief character sketch of The- 
odore as he sees him month by month. 

At the age of eighteen weeks the Goop 
|lOUSEKEEPING Baby had attained a weight of 
sixteen pounds. “He averages his half pound 
per week,” says his father, “in spite of a 
change of food. For the first two weeks after 
the change he gained but little, and was seri- 
ously troubled with indigestion; his habits were 
all overturned, and he was in general very 
uncomfortable. We are feeling our way with 
him and hope soon to get something that will 
fit his stomach. He is improving; seems to be 
etting himself adjusted to the change, is able 
‘) sleep better and amuses himself by looking 
t his hands and holding his rattle. He already 
hows symptoms of teeth.” 

Though the polls closed some time ago, our 
friends continue to suggest names for the boy, 
the girls being particularly interested. <A 
Georgia girl of nine years suggests “William 
McKinley”; a little Maine girl, “Pearly”; an 
Arizona girl of nine years, James; an Indiana 
girl, Floyd. Other recent offerings are Arvin 
Maxwell, Paul, Arthur Le Vere, Wendell Wes- 
ley and Justus. Excellent ideas concerning 


the principles which should govern the naming 
of a child have been sent us by Mrs D. W. R. 
Only a fraction of the wise motherly counsel 
which has arrived for Theodore’s benefit can 
be.printed this month. Perhaps somebody can 
recommend a food which will help the parents 
out of the difficulty described in the foregoing 
paragraph. 

Following is a list of “don’ts” which are 
werthy the attention of mothers and nurses; 
as it happens they are given by one who signs 
herself “An Old Maid”: 


AN OLD MAID’s “DON’TS” 


I have never brought up a baby, nevertheless 
I have lived in families where there were 
babies and young children who, through (as 
it seemed to me) mismanagement, were no 
comfort to themselves or anyone else. 

Don’t wake baby up unless necessary; it 
makes it nervous—and a baby’s first business 
is to sleep and eat and grow. If it must be 
awakened, do it by rustling a paper or a very 
gentle touch. 

Don’t get it excited at night; it should go to 
sleep quietly and calmly. The morning is the 
time for a frolic. 

Don’t jump it up and down or let it bear its 
weight on its feet before nature is ready. 

Don’t look cross at it. A mother’s smile is 
heaven to a baby. 

Don’t shake it, however annoying it may be. 

Don’t let it go to sleep at night without a 
gentle rubbing all over with the hand at first, 
and when older with a flesh brush. 
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Don’t walk the floor with it when it frets; 
this does the child no real good, and it soon 
forms the habit, and the mother or nurse has 
to suffer. 

Don’t be irregular about feeding. Animals 
are fed (or should be) regularly; why not the 
human race? 

Don’t let it suffer for a drink of cold water 
(not too cold, of course), and let it drink from 
a cup or glass. It is said to be easier for the 
little ‘uncertain lips to cling to the edge than to 
a spoon. 

Don’t teach it to be afraid of the dark, or 
thunder, or of animals; a child is naturally 
fearless and it ought to be encouraged, 

Don’t let its clothes get wrinkled or hunched. 
This is uncomfortable for a grown person, how 
much more for a baby! 

Don’t let it g  barefooted—have heard it 
said a baby will rub the soles of its feet to- 
gether and make the legs crooked. 

Don’t let it stay wet; it will chafe. Nor 
with cold feet; gentle friction is good. 

Don’t allow it to be kissed in the mouth. 
Under the chin is a soft, safe place. 

Don’t give it more than one thing at a time 
to look at, and wait until it turns its eyes 
away. 

Don’t speak loudly to it nor jerk it. Calm- 
ness and quietness are always best. 


Winter Babies 


If the mother of the Goop HoUSEKEEPING 
Baby will read the Lullaby in the February 
issue of this magazine and think how a cat 
mothers her kittens, I think she will be con- 
vinced that it is not nature to put the wee man 
to sleep alone. I also feel that she is losing 
one of the great pleasures of motherhood. All 
too soon the dear babies outgrow our arms and 
leave them empty, then the time as we look 
back seems very short till they leave for homes 
of their own. We can only look back and 
remember our pleasure in their childhood.— 
A Grandmother. 

I want to tell you what your old auntie who 
has had five children thinks about baby occu- 
pying the bed with its mother. I think it is 
cruel to put a tiny baby in the crib in winter; 
warmth is just as necessary as food. My 
winter babies spent their first winter nights in 
bed curled up closely like a kitten to its 
mother; those born in the spring went right 
into the crib and slept all right, and it was 


_ best for them. The babe is a part-of the 


mother, and it is just as natural if the mother 
nurses it to cuddle down by her as the kitten 
does, and I am positive it does no harm. Don't 
dose the baby unless it is positively necessary. 
A baby has its likes and dislikes, as well as 
older people, and no two in the same family can 
be treated alike.—Aunt Susie. 


Puss in the Corner 


My cats are admired as being unusually 
bright, well trained and handsome, when in 
reality it is nothing but the care and attention 
I give them that makes the difference. One 
of my greatest pleasures is watching the de- 
velopment of a poor, scrawny, abused cat into 
an interesting, affectionate animal who is 
grateful for everything done for it. I find 
cats are fond of breakfast food in the morning, 
with plenty of warm milk on it. Sometimes 
I vary this with warm bread and milk. For 
dinner I give them what vegetables are left 
and usually have a piece of boiled liver cut in 
bits. (Five cents’ worth goes a long way.) 
Cats are always more hungry at night, and I 
never send them to sleep without plenty to 
eat. In summer or when eggs are not so high, 
I give them a raw egg daily. This is more 
nourishing than anything else and keeps their 
fur glossy. Plenty of fresh water is impera- 
tive. For a treat occasionally I give them 
canned salmon. In winter I keep a small pot 
of catnip growing in the house.—Mrs Josephine 
Weitzel. 

Grass is the cat’s medicine for nausea. Cats 
like blades of orchard grass best, but they eat 
witch grass. Fhey do not care for redtop or 
timothy, and I never knew a cat to eat clover; 
and my parents have kept pet cats for fifty 
years. A pot of catnip and one of sod grass 
should be found growing in every city home.— 
Eliza Bradish. 

A duty that must not be entirely neglected— 
a duty from which even a cat lover “may 
shirk—is pussy’s bath. Puss is not apt to be 
in his most angelic mood during the opera- 
tion. —K. B. 


Rice—A tablespoon of lemon juice added to 
three cups.of water in which one cup of rice 
is boiled will aid in making the rice whiter and 
keeping each grain separate. I always, too, put 
lemon juice or vinegar in the water fish is 
boiled in; it makes white-fleshed fish whiter 
and adds a pleasant flavor.—I. G. 
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Bread and Rolls 


The Science and the Process of Their Making, 
Described in Simple Language 


By KATHERINE A. FRENCH 
Principal New England School of Cookery 


More marvelous than the feats of the 
brownies is the transformation wrought by 
yeast in a loaf of bread. Familiarity with the 
life history of the little yeast plant—so tiny 
that it is estimated that an inch-square yeast 
cake contains fifty millions of them—is a 
necessity to the housekeeper who aspires to 
make the perfect loaf of bread. 

Always accompanying the apple and the 
grape, and often found floating in the air, 
these invisible bits of activity are omnipresent, 
only awaiting suitable soil and conditions to 
make their presence known by the results pro- 
duced by their growth. Many species are 
known and named, but not all are equally 
satisfactory in breadmaking. The present 
yeast of commerce has been carefully selected 
and cultivated. 

To secure the best results from yeast it 
must receive, like all other plants, air, moist- 
ure, warmth and food. Light it can dispense 
with, belonging as it does tc the class of plants 
without green coloring matter or chlorophyl. 
These necessary conditions are all supplied in 
the ordinary process of making bread: 

1. Yeast softened in lukewarm water to sep- 
arate plants. 

2. Flour, the natural food of yeast, is added. 

3. Mixture beaten and kneaded thoroughly 
to introduce air and distribute plants. 

4. Covered to prevent evaporation of mois- 
ture, kept in even temperature, 75-95 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

5. Kneaded the second time to distribute 
evenly the gas thrown off by yeast in its 
growth, making the texture fine and even. 

6. Baked to kill yeast, thus checking fer- 
mentation. 

Other ferments are very easily introduced 
into bread, therefore scaid all utensils, boil the 
water and scald the milk, if any is used, then 


cool until lukewarm before adding the yeast; 
for although its life is only checked by freez- 
ing, it is killed by the boiling temperature, 
212 degrees, and its activity checked much 
below that point. A tin bread raiser or large 
yellow bowl, the latter holding heat well, are 
both satisfactory, but whichever is chosen it 
should be used for nothing else. The general 
proportion of yeast to liquid is one-quarter 
cake to one pint, if allowed to rise over night; 
one whole cake if set in the morning; the 
whole process to occupy only five hours. 
Three parts of flour are usually required to 
one of water, although flours vary so much 
that only experience can enable one to judge 
of the exact quantity. Two kinds of flour 
should be always at hand: bread flour made 
from spring wheat, feeling granular to the 
touch, readily falling apart after being pressed 
in the hand; and pastry flour, made from 
winter wheat, velvety and smooth to the touch, 
remaining in a compact mass after being 
pressed in the hand. Bread flour is the miore 
expensive of the two, but has a higher nutri- 
tive value and is best adapted to bread making. 

Bread can be made from water, yeast and 
flour only,-but we add for flavor, from one 
teaspoonful to one tablespoonful of salt, one 
tablespoonful sugar and one to two table- 
spoonfuls shortening to the quantity given 
above. Half milk may be used, giving a fine 
flavor and making a more tender loaf, but this 
has not the keeping qualities of water bread. 
This amount will make two loaves, the quan- 
tity of bread being decided by the amount of 
liquid rather than the amount of flour used. 


THE KNEADING AND FOLDING 


Especial care should be given to the knead- 
ing motion. With the tips of the fingers fold 
the dough over upon itself, thus inclosing 
some air each time, and with the ball of the 
hand pushing the dough lightly and gently 
together, the whole motion being wavelike 
or rocking. It is not necessary to use force; 
make the motion light and rapid. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


BREAD DOUGH AT VARIOUS STAGES. BEGINNING AT THE LEFT iS A PIECE OF DOUGH UNDER THE 
KNIFE, RISEN READY TO MOLD INTO BALLS, AND BEHIND TWO BALLS, TO THE RIGHT ARE A KNOT 
PARTLY FORMED AND A BRAID PARTLY FORMED. IN THE LOWER RIGHT-HAND CORNER IS A PARKER 


HOUSE ROLL. 


THE YEAST GOES TO WORK 

The yeast introduced into the warm dough 
begins immediately to transform and assimilate 
the starch and gluten in the flour, growing and 
multiplying very rapidly, throwing off the 
gas called carbon dioxide, which, becoming 
entangled in the elastic dough, separates the 
particles, making the whole mass light and 
porous. It should be allowed to rise until it 
has doubled its bulk, about three hours, if a 
whole yeast cake has been used. 


THE SECOND KNEADING 


It is now ready to be cut down and kneaded 
the second time. If allowed to stand longer 
a second fermentation, the acetic, takes place, 
and the bread becomes sour. However, if it 
is necessary to delay the second kneading, the 
bread may be cut down, allowing the excess 
of gas to escape. It may then stand and rise 
again without injury, or set in a cold place 
where the work of the yeast is checked. The 
second kneading is for the purpose of distrib- 
uting evenly the air spaces formed by the gas, 
making the texture fine and even. Shape in 
loaves and place in greased pans, which should 
be half full; let rise until doubled in bulk, 
and bake. Bread cooks most evenly in tins 
four by five inches square, larger loaves 
requiring so long a time for the heat to 
penetrate to the center that the outside is 
often overbaked. The bread should not 
brown for the first quarter of an hour, allow- 
ing time for the gas to expand before the 
crust becomes hardened by the heat. The loaf 


should be turned so that it will rise evenly, 
baking fifty minutes to an hour. It is done 
when it shrinks from the sides of the pan. 
Remove from tins and place so that air may 
circulate freely on all sides. Keep in a covered 
jar but do not wrap it in a cloth. 
ROLLS AND FANCY BREADS 

The process for rolls and fancy breads is 
much the same, except that milk only is used, 
with more shortening and sugar, and eggs are 
often added. To one pint of milk use one 
yeast cake, three to four tablespoonfuls butter, 
according as richness is desired, two table- 
spoonfuls sugar, one teaspoonful salt; the 
white or yolk of one egg is often added. 
Proceed as with bread, adding only three to 
three and one-half cupfuls of flour, making a 
sponge, beating very thoroughly to introduce 
the necessary amount of air. This sponge 
will rise more quickly than if molded stiffly at 
first, and the process will be hastened still 
more by adding the shortening and egg, if the 
last is used, after the sponge has risen. When 
it has doubled in bulk, add flour to knead and 
work until it is smooth and elastic, little bub- 
bles of air showing on the surface of the 
dough. Return to the bowl and cover well— 
a point which should be well attended to in 
all breadmaking, else the moisture evaporates, 
leaving a stiff crust on the top, which hinders 
rising. When well risen, turn on molding 
cloth or board and cut in wniform pieces, 
which should be placed on the palm of the left 
hand, and with the right molded into smooth, 
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THE TABLE 


BEGINNING AT THE LEFT ARE A BRAIDED ROLL, A PARKER HOUSE ROLL, A BRIOCHE, A KNOT AND A 
TWIST, THE READER IS LOCKING DIRECTLY DOWN UPON THEM 


round balls, folding always toward the center 
of the ball so that the upper surface is left 
free from wrinkles. Place on board, cover 
with a cloth and let rise. From these little 
balls all forms of rolls are made. Press the 
round handle of a wooden spoon into the cen- 
ter of a well risen ball, roll each way nearly 
but not quite to the edge, brush over one half 
with melted butter, fold together evenly and 
press the edges with the fingers. Place in 
tins three-quarters of an inch apart, let rise 
and bake. These are the well-known Parker 
house or pocketbook rolls. Or they may be 
creased, but not rolled, buttered and crowded 
closely together in the tin. The folded edge 
of this method will give a roll with little 
crust, as it rises in a vertical direction. 
TO MAKE BREAD STICKS 

To make bread sticks, roll the balls gently 
with the hand, taking care not to press the 
ends too much, keeping them smooth and 
well rounded. For braids, knots and twists, 
roll much smaller, about the size of a pencil 
and nine or ten inches long. Braid or tie 
rather loosely to allow for expansion in rising. 
If a glazed surface is desired, remove from the 
oven when nearly done and brush with white 
of egg slightly beaten and diluted with two 
teaspoonfuls of water; return to the oven to 
dry. Rolls should rise well in the pan and 
require a quick oven, baking in about fifteen 
minutes. 

Various mixtures halfway between cake and 
bread are made by increasing the amount of 
butter and sugar and adding eggs. One of the 
best of these is a variety of brioche, one of 


the six historical cakes. Scald one cupful milk, 
add when cool two yeast cakes, yolks of six 
eggs and whites of four, two-thirds cupful of 
butter softened, one-half cupful sugar, one-half 
teaspoonful lemon extract, four and one-half 
cupfuls flour. Beat thoroughly with the hand, 
let rise six hours, set in the refrigerator over 
night. In the morning roll one-quarter inch 
thick, spread with softened butter, fold in three 
layers and cut in strips one-half inch wide. 
Let rise on the board, twist the ends in oppo- 
site directions and bring the ends together in 
horseshoe form. Place in a buttered pan, let 
rise and bake in a rather moderate oven 
fifteen to twenty minutes. Ice with confec- 
tioner’s sugar moistened with water. 

These cakes are delicious with coffee and 
the mixture is often baked in large or small 
forms and served with a sauce as a dessert. 
It is an example of the different flavor and 
texture produced by yeast with long rising. 


Cusan Puppinc—Crumble a pound of 
sponge cake with half a pound of grated cocoa- 
nut, pour over this a pint of rich cream pre- 
viously sweetened with loaf sugar and brought 
to the boiling point. Cover the basin and 
when the cream is soaked up stir in four well 
beaten eggs. Butter a pudding mold and 
arrange four ounces of preserved ginger 
around it, pour in the pudding carefully and 
steam for an hour and a half, serve with the 
syrup from the ginger, which should be 
warmed and poured over the pudding just 
before it is served——Eleanor Marchant. 
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Novel Dishes 


And Good Ones, as Served at the New Eng- 
land School of Cookery 


A series of novel dishes were sefved in a 
recent lesson at the New England School of 
Cookery, when the menu consisted of Rhode 
Island chowder, corn timbales, walnut pud- 
ding with sauce, and fruit punch. 

The Rhode Island chowder might be called 
the glorification of an old recipe, the result is 
a most appetizing and satisfying soup, sufficient 
for the principal course in a dinner or lunch- 
eon. To make it, put into a spider one-third 
of a cup of fine cubes of fat salt pork, one 
large onion finely sliced and half a cup of 
water. Cook till reduced to a small quantity 
of rich liquor. To four cups of potato cubes 
which have been parboiled, add this liquor, the 
strained juice from one quart of clams, the 
hard portions of the clams finely chopped, and 
one pint of boiling water. Cook till the pota- 
toes are nearly done, then add one cup of 
stewed, strained tomato, a quarter of a tea- 
spoon of baking soda and the soft part of the 
clams. Allow this to simmer gently. Before 
pouring the chowder into the tureen, add two 
cups of scalding milk, two tablespoons of but- 
ter, one teaspoon of salt, a dash of pepper and 
cayenne and a dozen small crackers. 

The corn timbales are a delicate sort of 
souffle which may be made from a left-over of 
cold corn or from one can of corn, when the 
fresh vegetable is not in season. Chop the 
corn fine, add two eggs slightly beaten, one 
teaspoon of salt, a dash of pepper, one and 
one-half tablespoons of melted butter and one 
pint of scalded milk. As this dish contains the 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


egg and milk mixture, which is in reality a 
custard, it must receive the same careful cook- 
ing a custard does. Pour the corn mixture in 
buttered timbale irons, set them in a pan of 
hot water and bake in a slow oven till firm. 
They may be turned out on a hot platter and 
garnished with parsley, to be served as an 
entree. 

The walnut pudding is a cakelike dessert, 
made from a novel combination of materials. 
The result is something so light and delicious 
that it should not be left to the imagination; 
it must be tried for just appreciation. Beat 
the yolks of three eggs till light and lemon 
colored. Gradually add to them half a cup of 
sugar, then one-third of a cup of soft bread 
crumbs, and a scant half cup of farina. Mix 
perfectly, fold in the whites of three eggs 
beaten stiff, and half a cup of broken nut meats, 
Pour imto two layer cake pans which have 
been buttered and floured. Bake for half an 
hour in a slow oven. When slightly cooled 
put the layers together with a creamy sauce 
made as follows: Cream one-half cup of but- 
ter, add gradually one-half cup of sifted 
powdered sugar and two tablespoons of milk, 
added drop by drop. Flavor with one table- 
spoon of brandy. If desired this pudding 
may be served as it is, or with a sauce for 
which the following recipe provides: 

Mix one-half cup of sugar, one and one-half 
tablespoons of flour and a dash of salt. Pour 
over this one cup of boiling water and cook 
five minutes. Add two tablespoons of butter 
and vanilla for flavoring. Serve hot. 

The last course in this little dinner was a 
fascinating violet-tinted punch of delicate 
flavor. To make it put one cup of grated 
pineapple with~one pint of 


water, cook for fifteen minutes. 
Strain through cheesecloth, 
pressing out all the juice. Add 
one pint of water and two 
cups of sugar, which have been 
boiled ten minutes, half a cup 
of freshly made tea, the juice 
of three oranges and three 
lemons, one cup of grape 
juice and two and one-half 
quarts of water. Put in a 
punch bowl with a large lump 
of ice. Serve perfectly chilled 
in sherbet glasses. 


Crackers of any kind are 


JELLIED PRUNE RING. SEE PAGE OPPOSITE 


better for being heated and 
served comfortably hot.—B. J. 
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A Pie Mold 


In the “old country,” where 
pastry is more hygienic than in 
America, it would be looked 
upon as deadiy to eat a pie 
with a soaked under crust. 
Either there is no under crust, 
simply a well baked top and a 
filling of anything from pigeons 
to fruit, or a pie mold is made. 
For this purpose, puff paste 
may be used, or what the 
Scotch call “half puff,” a 
pastry we would class as rich, 
with about half as much butter 


as flour. This paste is put on 
the outside of a bowl of tin 
or graniteware, and pricked all over to keep it 
from puffing up in unseemly bubbles. A lid 
is fashioned from another round of pastry cov- 
ering a saucer. It is ornamented with medallions 
and scalloped edged ribbons of paste, put on 
according to the cook’s taste. It must be very 
carefully baked and turned frequently. When 
cold slip it off the mold and serve in any way 
desired. It may hold creamed meat, any stewed 
fruit or fresh fruit with powdered sugar sifted 
over it. 


Whole Wheat Versus Meat 
By Mrs W. P. W. 


I have used the entire wheat flour for several 
years in my family with good results. Through 
the meat famine we did not feel a loss in 
abstaining from meat that my neighbors com- 
plained of. My husband and I perform a 
large amount of physical labor and the two 
children, seven and four years old, are healthy 
and happy. I want it distinctly understood 
that we suffered no inconvenience from sub- 
stituting wheat flour for meat. We use some 
few fresh eggs and a liberal quantity of milk. 

I make yeast bread in the usual way, using 
one-half entire wheat. I do not mix quite as 
hard, and in getting it ready for the pans I use 
white flour. The bread is fine. The stale 
bread I make puddings of, though some I put 
in the oven and dry, then roll it and use for 
dressing for fish and poultry. It makes the 
nicest of dressing; it doesn’t rise on the 
stomach like cracker dressing. For gems I use 
all entire wheat flour; one egg, two cups of 
milk, a little salt, one and one-half teaspoons 
of yeast powder. Make a stiff batter, put in a 
hot gem pan and bake twenty minutes. 


A PIE MOLD FROM OUR HYGIENIC SCOTCH COUSINS 


Jellied Prune Ring 


Soak one-third of a pound of prunes over 
night in cold water. In the morning simmer 
slowly till soft. Stone them and cut in pieces. 
To the prune juice add enough boiling water 
to make two cups of liquid, pour it over two 
and one-half tablespoons of gelatine dissolved 
in half a cup of cold water, then add one cup 
of sugar and four tablespoons of lemon juice. 
Strain, add the cut prunes and pour ‘into a 
ring mold. Turn out when thoroughly chilled. 
Fill the center with whipped cream sweetened 
and flavored with vanilla. Garnish the base of 
the dish with well plumped cooked prunes and 
whipped cream squeezed through a pastry tube. 


Tapioca CreAM Sourp—One quart white 
stock, one pint cream or milk, one onion, two 
stalks celery, one-third cup tapioca, two cups 
cold water, one tablespoon butter, small piece 
of mace, salt, pepper. Wash the tapioca and 
soak. Cook it and the stock together, very 
gently, for one hour. Cut the onion and 
celery into small pieces, and put on to cook for 
twenty minutes with the milk and mace. 
Strain on the tapioca and stock. Season, add 
butter and serve.—B. C. J. 


EncitisH BANBuRY CAKES—Two pounds of 
best currants, one-half pound of butter, one 
pound of candied lemon peel, a scant half 
ounce of powdered allspice, one-half ounce of 
powdered cinnamon. Make a nice pastry, cut 
it into oblong or diamond shape, cut a little 
cross in the upper crust, fill and bake——Mrs 
H. G. Tait. 
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The Critic in the Kitchen 


ViI—The Soup Bone Illusion, and the True 
Inwardness of Certain Vegetables 


By DresHLER WELCH 
Copyright, 1903, by Deshler Welch 

What is a “soup bone”? It is the butcher’s 
name for a salable article and the house- 
keeper’s fallacy. There is absolutely no soup 
to be made out of bone; nor is there any 
soup to be made out of fat or gristle that 
adheres to it. The broth+o be abstracted from 
the butcher’s “soup bone” is only such as can 
be sucked out of the meat that is sold with 
it. There is not a cupful of good broth in the 
bones of a loin of beef. So do not fill your 
stock pot with bones, fat and gristle. With 
game we have a different proposition, for, in 
considering the carcass, the adhering flesh and 
dried gravy more than make up for the 
slender bone fabric. 

Butter that does not taste exactly as it 
should—as sweet as it ought at the price some- 
times paid for it—can be vastly improved by 
being put in the wooden chopping bowl with 
salt water and macerated by the potato masher, 
afterward washed by milk, and finally by pure 
cold water. In order to keep butter indefi- 
nitely it should be thoroughly clarified—heated 
until all broth has left it and become entirely 
clear of water. Its full clarification can be 
tested by the immersion of a piece of bread, 
which should become a little browned. 

To use olive oil successfully in the kitchen 
it should first be heated for twenty or thirty 
minutes. The evolution of the oil, with the 
chemistry of which I will not bore you, is now 
complete and ready for a higher temperature 
and smooth, quick work. Pure fat or oil does 
not boil. It only appears to boil when any- 
thing is put into it. The ebullition is caused 
by the article itself giving out air and steam 
while it browns, or fritters. Italians really 
“fry” more than the so-called frying habit of 
New England, and they fry many things that 
would open the eyes of American housewives, 
such as cauliflower, watermelons, mushrooms, 
artichokes and pumpkins. The first-named, 
however, is the only one of the articles that is 
fried in batter, excepting, perhaps, artichokes. 
We do fry many things in the way of fruit 
that we call fritters—bananas, peaches, quinces, 
oranges, etc. 

Spinach came from Persia, and has been 
cultivated all over the world since then for 
nearly three hundred years. It is one of the 


healthiest of table dishes and has been seri- 
ously termed “the broom of the stomach.” In 
preparing it sorrel is sometimes used and 
sometimes bicarbonate of soda, but Dr Thud- 
ichum, one of the best authorities, if not the 
best, on the chemistry of cookery, objects to 
the use of either. The best way to serve 
spinach is after it is thoroughly boiled, to hash 
it well and treat it to a dressing of butter and 
hard-boiled eggs. The French eat a great deal 
of butter with it, and the Germans won't eat 
it without an accompaniment of fried, poached 
or boiled eggs. For my part I prefer it simply 
boiled and hashed and then I use salad oil 
freely on my plate. In this way I regard the 
dish as distinctly beneficial. Spinach well 
pressed yields a fine green juice especially well 
adapted for the coloring of peas and sauces. 
Another dish that can be prepared similarly to 
spinach is lettuce—and very few people know 
this or how excellent it is. Very few cooks 
know how to cook asparagus well. The 
strength is generally dissipated in the boiling 
pot or much of its tenderness broken away by 
overboiling. Dr Johnson said that it should 
never be cooked more than twenty minutes. 
He also declared it should be called sparrow- 
grass. Simplest ways of cooking asparagus 
are either hot with drawn butter or allemande 
sauce, or cold with a French dressing—oil, 
vinegar, pepper, salt. In this country aspara- 
gus is rather ignorantly classed as green and 
white. “Oyster-bay” is a very large shoot, 
almost white, and when boiled and eaten hot or 
cold provides a most tender and juicy morsel. 
I much prefer it to the green, and it can be 
obtained al! the year around, as it is splendidly 
preserved in tins. Asparagus “tips” are also 
well put up and make a dainty salad. They 
are best served cold on a silver dish, laid 
compactly, as they come from the tin, and 
accompanied by French dressing. 

Now I am going to tell you something that 
may horrify my gentle readers who have 
eaten carrots only that the complexion might 
be beautified, and no doubt shock many others 
who love creamed carrots as “bunny” loves 
them in the garden. 

They are totally indigestible. 

They pass through the alimentary canal ex- 
actly as they went down the gullet. But they 
are considered harmless, and perhaps serve a 
purpose in keeping the stomach filled out for 
a time, and that seems so essential in modern 
life that we cannot get along with tablets that 
might contain the food value of a large meal. 
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Let us think of cabbages. We can begin 
with cauliflower and brussels sprouts, for they 
belong to the tribe, and dismiss them quickly 
by saying that in the average household they 
are badly cooked. They are generally too 
much boiled. Like asparagus they should pre- 
serve their pattern and yet the texture should 
be most delicate. Cauliflower can best be 
served in a casserole and treated with white 
sauce. A more artistic and very palatable 
sauce consists of bechamel, Parma cheese, 
butter, yolk of egg and spices. 

Did you ever try white cabbage stuffed with 
forcemeat, tied up in a napkin and boiled? 

Did you ever chop raw cabbage very fine 
and mix with a dressing of cream, two or three 
tablespoons; four of vinegar, two teaspoons 
of sugar? If you use only the white leaves 
this will make a salad of lily whiteness that 
is delicious, and it can be made a golden salad 
by adding yolk of egg, and some people like 
it better this way. 


A New Combination 


One may easily transform a homely platter 
of sausage into a most sightly dish. Prepare 
plenty of mashed potato, pressing it through 
a ricer, adding butter, milk and seasoning, 
then whipping it till light with a fork. Make 
a bank of the potato in the center of a plat- 
ter and around it build a wall of potato roses, 
squeezed through a pastry bag. Set this in 
the oven to brown lightly. Fry the sausages, 
pricking them all over to prevent bursting. 
When the skins are well crisped lay a row of 
the sausages on the bank of potato and send 
to the table piping hot. 


Good Living at Low Cost 


A Record of Experience in a City, with the 
Housekeeper’s Figures 


In a family of six, three of whom are 
women, one a young man, who is a mechanic, 
and two growing boys, judgment must be used 
as to substantial and healthy food. Too many 
fancy sweet dishes spoil the appetite for the 
nutritious foods. I had on hand at the first 
of the week described some pressed beef, of 
which I made hash, also a scallop. I had some 
baked beans left from the Saturday’s baking, 
which I warmed over. 

The potatoes, after being mashed and sea- 
soned, are arranged in the dish in which they 
are served, and a well beaten egg is poured 
over, and they are set in the oven to brown 
slightly. For the cabbage salad, the cabbage 
is chopped, not very fine, and a little onion is 
put with it. Mix the mayonnaise into the 
cabbage, thoroughly, arrange it in the salad 
dish and then pour a little more of the mayon- 
naise over the top. The apricot dumpling may 
be either steamed or baked, as one likes better. 
The steamed dumpling is the lighter and more 
easily digested. To a medium sized dumpling 
use a pint of flour, two teaspoons of baking 
powder and a little salt; a tablespoon of lard 
and milk, enough to make a soft dough. 
Evaporated apricots were used and should be 
soaked a day and a night, therefore they re- 
quire very little cooking. Spread the dough 
over the cooking fruit and set on the back of 
the stove to steam. 

When a quantity of cereal is left over, pack 
it in a square tin dish. When it is cold slice it 
and fry in a hot spider. Serve with hard sauce. 
This makes a nice dessert for dinner. 


SAUSAGES AND POTATO, A PLAIN, EVERYDAY DISH IN A NEW AND ARTISTIC FORM 
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TueEsDAy 
Breakfast 
Cereal with milk and 
sugar 
Baked beans warmed over 
Bread and butter 
Doughnuts Coffee 
Dinner 
Plain boiled lamb 
Mashed potatoes, beaten 
egg poured on top, 
browned 
Canned corn 
Spiced barberries 
Bread and butter 
Bread pudding with hard 
sauce 
Coffee 
Supper 
Baked beans 
Cabbage salad 
Bread and butter 
Sponge cake 
Chocolate frosting 
Tea 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Cereal Beef hash 
Bread and butter 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Lamb broth with barley 
Lamb scallop 
Plain boiled potatoes 
Apricot dumpling 
Coffee 
Supper 
Bread and butter 
Apricots stewed 
Chocolate cake 
Tea 
THuurspay 
Breakfast 
Hominy hash 
Buns Coffee 
Dinner 
Lamb soup with rice 
Scalloped beef 
Bread and butter 
Apple dumpling steamed 
Supper 
Cold lamb 
Bread and butter 
Stewed apricots 
Doughnuts Tea 
Fripay 
Breakfast 
Cereal 
Eggs on toast 
Bread and butter 


Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato bisque with 
cream crackers 
Beefsteak and _ boiled 
otatoes 
Bread and butter 


Baked apple dumpling 
Supper 
Scrambled eggs 
Bread and butter 
Jelly layer cake 
Cup cakes Chocolate 


SaTuRDAY 
Breakfast 
Cereal 
Beefsteak 
Bread and butter 
Coffee 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The expenditures for food for this week 
were not quite as heavy as usual, some meat 
and other provisions being on hand. 


Dinner 
Codfish with egg sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Bread and butter 
Fried cereal, hard sauce 
Supper 
Baked beans 
Bread and butter 
Chopped pickle 
Chocolate cake 
Chocolate 


Sunpay 
Breakfast 
Cereal 
Baked beans 
Buttered toast 
Doughnuts Coffee 
Dinner 
Beefsteak pie 
Boiled potatoes 
Mashed turnips 
Bread and butter 
Oranges cut in sugar 
Cookies 
Supper 
Hot cocoa 
Crackers Cookies 
Chocolate cake 


Monpay 
Breakfast 
Hominy Fried eggs 
Bread and butter 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Beefsteak pie 
Fried potatoes 
Canned corn 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 
Supper 
Baked beans 
Bread and butter 
Jelly tarts 
Chocolate cake 
Hot cocoa 


TuEsDAY 
Breakfast 
Scrambled eggs 
Bread and butter 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Smothered beef 
Mashed potatoes 
Cream pie Coffee 
Supper 
Chocolate 
Tea rolls and butter 
Oranges cut in sugar 
Assorted cakes 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 
Eggs on toast 
Graham _ bread 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Hamburg steak broiled 
Fried mashed potatoes 
Spiced barberries 
Bread and butter 
Cream pie 
Supper 
Bread and butter 
Creamed codfish 
Layer jelly cake 
Tea 


THuRSDAY 
Breakfast 
Fried oat cereal with 


syrup 
Creamed dried beef 
Bread and butter 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Beefsteak 
Boiled potatoes 
Canned corn 
Wheat muffins 
Apple pie Coffee 
Supper 
Frankfurts 
Bread and butter 
Jelly cake in squares 


Dinner 
Beefsteak Potatoes 
Bread and butter 
Spiced barberries 

Custard pie Coffee 


Brown bread and wheat 
bread 
Cookies 
Tea 
Sunpay 
Breakfast 
Baked beans warmed over 
Bread and butter 
Cream crackers 
Coffee Doughnuts 
Dinner 


Apple sauce Boiled corned beef, sliced 


Crullers Tea French fried potatoes 
Fray Bread and butter 
Canned corn 
Breakfast Mince pie Fruit 
Corn meal pudding Supper 
Beefsteak Cream crackers and pea- 
Bread and butter nut butter 
Doughnuts Coffee Preserved quince 
Dinner Fruit cake Chocolate 
ham Monpay 
fried potatoes Break, 
Whole wheat muffins a. 
Apple pie Coffee Bread and butter 
Supper Doughnuts Coffee 
Bread and butter Dinner 
Cold boiled ham Corned beef 
Assorted cakes Tea potatoes 
read and butter 
SaTuRDAY Spiced barberries 
Breakfast Boiled rice 
Fried hasty pudding Coffee 
Egg omelet with chopped Supper 
h Creamed eggs 


am 
Bread and butter Bread and butter 


Fruit cake Tea 


EXPENDITURES DAY BY DAY 


Tuespay—Lamb, 42c; milk, one and one-half quarts, 
gc; dozen eggs, 24c; one pound of butter, joc; salt, 
5c; confectioner’s sugar, 9c; total, $1.22. 

Wepnespay—One and one-half quarts of milk, 9c; 
two yeast cakes, 4c; one-half pound baking powder, 
15c; bread, 6c; doughnuts, 6c; buns, 5c; total, 45c. 

Tuvurspay—Flour, 7oc; apples, 20c; one quart of 
milk, 6c; total, 96c. 

Fripay— Beefsteak, 25c; one quart of milk, 6c; one 
pound of cream crackers, 1oc; one pound of butter, 
joc; one pound of codfish, 1oc; beans, 7c; total, 88c. 

Saturpay-——Potatoes, 25c; oranges, 25c; two quarts 
of milk, 12c; beefsteak. 28c; one dozen doughnuts, 
10c; sugar, 25c; substitute for lard, 10c; salt pork, 5c; 
total, $1.40. 

Sunpay—One quart of milk, 6c. 

Monpay—One and a half quarts of milk, 9c. 

Tuespay—Beef, 25c; eggs, 27c; two yeast cakes, 4c; 
milk, 6c; twelve rolls, roc; sugar, 25c; total, 97¢- 

Wepnespay—Hamburg steak, 25c; one-half pound 
dried beef, 12c; milk, 6c; total, 43c. 

Tuurspay—Two pounds of steak, 36c; muk, 6c; 
one-fourth pound of cinnamon, toc; frankfurts, 14¢; 
sugar, 50c; butter, 30c; two cans of corn, 18c; raisins, 
roc; total, $1.74. 

Frtpay—One quart of milk, 6c. 

Saturpay—One-eighth bag of flour, 70c; one-fourth 
pound of peanut butter, Se; two yeast cakes, 4c; one- 
half peck of apples, 15c; one-fourth dozen eggs, 14¢; 
corn neal, 5c; milk, 6c; seven and one-half pounds ot 
corned beef, 75c; coffee, 25¢; rice, 7¢; one pound of 
cream wafers, roc; total, $2.36. 

Monpay—One quart of milk, 6c; one-half dozen 
eggs, 14¢; two pounds of rolled oats, 8c; miscellaneous 
supplies, 95c; total, $1.23. 

Total for first week, $5.06; for second week, $6.79. 
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The Household Laboratory 
By M. JANE WorsLey 


In ninety-nine houses out of every hundred, 
the sink is placed two feet six or eight inches 
from the floor. No one can stand erect to 


wash the vegetables or cleanse the dishes. 
The last named task is the greatest bugaboo to 


the housekeeper. Why? It is simply a back- 
aching operation, to be executed three times a 
day for three hundred and sixty-five days a 
year; a total of one hundred and ninety-five 
hours of labor. Multiply this by the number 
of years the housewife is thus generally occu- 
pied, and you have good reason to raise 
the standards and appliances to what they 
should be. 

This need not be such a distressing feature 
of the housework if the sink is properly 
placed. The illustration shows a sink three 
feet high, basin lined with porcelain and faced 
with the same material. It is placed beneath 
a large wide window, affording abundant light 
in dark days, and plenty of pure air in warm 
weather. There are no closed doors below, 
the plumbing being exposed to view. At the 
left stands the refrigerator. At the right, and 
directly above the drainboard and mixing 
board, is a cabinet containing the pans, bowls, 
measuring cups, covers, and all the small cook- 
ing utensils. On the opposite side of the 
pantry is the spice cabinet holding the spices, 
flavorings, teas, coffee, cereals, and other 
prepared foods. Below this cabinet are recep- 
tacles for the flour, dried fruits, sugar, vinegar, 
lard and eggs. By a mere out-thrust of the 
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hand all the cooking utensils are placed before 
the worker. No time is lost in looking for 
needful articles that have been misplaced, for 
there is a place for everything. 


TRAINING FoR Domestic Servants —In 
Berea college we have what we call the ap- 
prentice course in domestic science, in which 
we give one year’s course in cooking and 
sewing, and in the second year allow the pupil 
to choose which she will take as a specialty. 
In addition to this special work, the pupils take 
two or three hours’ school work daily in such 
studies as we see they need. The _ require- 
ments for entrance to this course are not so 
high as for our regular course in domestic 
science and it is chosen mostly by those who 
must make their living by such labor. Regular 
instruction is also given in the duties of a 
waitress and in the general care of a house, so 
that at the end of the two years we expect our 
pupils to be qualified to go into someone's 
home and be a blessing there. They, of 
course, lack much practical experience, but 
have more trained intelligence than the average 
servant.—Jennie Lister Hill, Kentucky. 


Oysrer SHoRTCAKE—Make a good shortcake 
as for berries, or any other. Stew the oysters 
and lay on the split and buttered cake, having 
a nice lot of good, rich gravy to serve with it. 
Thicken the gravy just a trifle. Of course the 
oysters are salted to taste in stewing.—E. S. B. 


A TEA CLOTH EMBROIDERED IN A STORK PATTERN 
IN BLUE AGAINST A WHITE GROUND IS ONE OF 
THE NEW THINGS FOR A ROUND TABLE FROM 
WHICH TEA IS POURED IN HONOR OF A CHRIS- 
TENING. 
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ALMOND CRESCENTS. SEE PAGE 454 


Afternoon Tea Cakes 
By I. G. C. 


The display of afternoon tea cakes in a big 
caterer’s store is wonderfully attractive, only 
they cost so much, and when you get inside 
them they are not as delicious as homemade 
cake. The cook who can make good cake may 
readily excel bakery products; then with some 
artistic skill and knowing how, the mere dec- 
oration of the cakes is easy enough. It will 
pay the woman who does much entertaining 
to purchase the few necessaries in the way 
of utensils and decorative possibilities. The 
materials required are angelica—a few strips 
will last for a long time if kept in a tightly 
corked fruit jar—a quarter of a pound of 
almonds, half a pound of confectioner’s dipping 
chocolate and four or five tiny jars of coloring 
paste. These cost ten cents each and will last 
for years, even when used for all sorts of 
purposes. The useful colors are maraschino 
orange, yellow, fruit red, leaf green and violet. 
Other possibilities in the way of decoration 
are candied rose and violet leaves, tiny silver 
coated confectionery, or seed candies. In uten- 
sils you require a pastry bag with a finely 
pointed tube, a set of gem irons with pans as 
large as a round soup spoon, and tins like the 
letter W, in which orange section cakes may 
be baked. As for square, crescent, round, 
heart-shaped, star or diamond cakes, they may 
easily be made by baking a sheet of sponge or 
pound cake in a large shallow tin, then shape 


with cooky cutters, which may be found in 
all forms at five cents each. These recipes 
for sponge cake and pound cake may be fol- 
lowed in making them. 


Sponge Cake 

Beat the yolks of six eggs till thick and 
lemon colored ; gradually add one cup of sugar, 
using a Dover egg beater. Pour in gradually 
one tablespoon of lemon juice, the grated rind 
of half a lemon and the whites of six eggs 
beaten till stiff and dry. When the whites 
are partly mixed with the yolks, cut and fold 
in one cup of flour to which a quarter of a 
teaspoon of salt has been added. Bake in a 
slow oven either in small gem pans or in a 
large shallow pan so the sheet of cake will 
be about two inches thick. 
Pound Cake 

Cream half a pound of butter; add half a 
pound of sugar, beating constantly, then the 
yolks of five eggs beaten till thick and lemon 
colored, the whites whipped till stiff, a dash 
of mace and one tablespoon of brandy. Beat 
hard for five minutes and bake in a slow oven. 

Allow the cake, whether it has been baked 
in gem pans or sheets, to become perfectly cold 
before it is iced. For this icing use fondant 
for candy making, as described in previous 
numbers of Goop HousSEKEEPING. Have the 
fondant twenty-fours old before using. Put 
a portion of it in a bowl, set it in the mouth 
of the kettle, add a little boiled water, a few 
drops at the time, and stir with a fork till it 
is of the consistency of cream. Take a cake 
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PORCUPINES. SEE PAGE 454 


between the finger and thumb and dip it top 
down in the fondant, lift it quickly, let it drip 
for a minute, then drop it bottom side down 
on paraffine paper. Any further decoration the 
cake requires is done generally when this 
smooth film of icing has dried. The fondant 
should be flavored and colored before the bowl 
is set over the hot water. Constant stirring 
will insure against any streakiness. 

Lend your artistic faculties to the decoration 
of cakes. If you are planning a luncheon or 
entertainment in some color scheme, carry out 
the same tone in the small cakes. When the 
decorations are to be applied with a pastry 
hag, fit in the finest pointed tube and “pipe” 
delicately with a frosting made as follows: 

Put the unbeaten whites of three eggs in a 
large bowl; add two tablespoons of confec- 
tioner’s sugar and beat three minutes with a 
perforated wooden spoon. Repeat till two and 
a half cups of sugar have been used, then grad- 
ually add one tablespoon of lemon juice. 
Continue adding sugar by spoonfuls, and beat 
till the frosting can be cut with a knife, making 
a clean division. 

Margucrites 

Cut a sheet of sponge cake into small rounds, 
dip in confectioner’s chocolate. While this is 
still moist lay split blanched almonds cut in 
halves around each little cake like the petals 
of a daisy. Into the center drop the daisy 


heart, made of fondant colored yellow. For 
a change you may use white fondant and split 
almonds which have been delicately browned 
in the oven, making the marguerite heart of 
chocolate. 


Viennas 


Cut cakes into tiny hearts; from the center ° 


of each, cut half way through with a small 
star cutter. Dip into fondant, then fill the 
hollow with chopped nuts, or candied violet or 
rose leaves crushed to a rough powder. 


Stars of Bethlehem 

Bake the cake mixture in small star-shaped 
pans. When cool, dip in white fondant, then 
drop in each center a tiny round of silver- 
coated confectionery. 


Rose Cakelets 

Dip small round cakes in pale pink frost- 
ing. Lay on top of each, while tacky, a few 
candied rose petals so they look like a full 
blown rose. Cut a fine thin stem from angelica 
and lay on the icing. 
Wishbone Cakes 

Use small heart-shaped cakes dipped in choc- 
olate. Before the icing dries, make an impres- 
sion on top of each with a wishbone, then with 
coffee flavored fondant pipe carefully the 
wishbone on top of each cake. These cakes 
would be appropriate for an engagement 
luncheon. 
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Porcupines 

Cut tiny oblongs, ice with chocolate, then 
stick into them all over halved almonds, which 
have been delicately browned in the oven. 
Orange Sections 

These dainty cakes, which look exactly like 
sections of an orange, are made of sponge 
cake, baked in W pans, then dipped in fondant 
colored and flavored with orange. 
Almond Crescents 

Shape the cakes in small crescents, dip in 
chocolate, then garnish each with three split 
almonds. 


thick stewed tomatoes; butter a baking dish 
lavishly; break in six eggs, set in the oven 
until the yolks begin to set, slip onto a hot dish 
and pour the above sauce around them. Place 
an earthen baking dish over the fire and let a 
good tablespoon of butter melt in it slowly, 
so as not to brown it; break in this six eggs, 
using great care not to break the yolks; 
sprinkle over them half a cup of fine sifted 
white bread crumbs, not too stale; stand the 
dish in the oven until the yolks set and pour 
around them a gill of brown sauce. This may 
be quickly made by frying a tablespoon of 


MARGUERITES. 


From an Old French Cook Book 


By ALIceE CHITTENDEN 


The dishes given below are adaptations 
from a very old French manuscript cook book, 
the very names of which might prove a barrier 
to experiment, so I will leave it to your 
ingenuity to supply them. 

Beat together in a bowl one tablespoon of 
bread crumbs and two of soft butter, a pinch of 
parsley, a minced young onion, a bit of salt, 
white pepper and three egg yolks; butter a 
baking dish and pour in this mixture, setting 
in on a slow fire for two minutes; then break 
over it six eggs, being careful not to break 
the yolks, stand in the oven and cook until 
the yolks set. Peel a green pepper, take the 
seeds out and mince fine; fry for five minutes 
with a small minced onion, add a cupful of 


SEE PAGE 453 


minced onion in a little butter until soft and 
yellow ; add a tablespoon of flour and stir until 
it colors, when dilute with half a pint of gravy, 
broth or water, in the latter case adding a 
little meat extract. A nice addition to this, if 
one is not the most rigid of Lenten fasters, is 
a few tablespoons of minced ham, tongue or 
chicken. 

And here are two more recipes also for those 
with a slight laxity of principles. When you 
are preparing fowls in any way lay aside a 
pair of livers, or you may procure a small 
piece of delicate fresh calf's liver. Cook in 
a little stock or water, mash smoothly and 
spread over small squares of buttered toast; 
scramble eggs, one for each square of toast, 
taking care to keep them soft. 

Poach some eggs in gravy or broth; lift out 
with a skimmer onto slices of hot, buttered 
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toast; slightly thicken the gravy and pour 
around the eggs through a strainer. A Spanish 
sauce made by frying minced green peppers, 
onions and raw tomatoes until reduced to a 
thick sauce is delicious if poured around 
poached eggs. Make a white sauce by heating 
an ounce of butter, stirring in as much flour 
ind diluting it with half a pint of chicken or 
veal broth, or milk or cream; dip well dried 
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pour it over the toast and lay a poached egg 
on top of each square. 

A bread omelet is excellent. Soak two cups 
of broken stale bread in two cups of hot milk; 
add a cup of grated cheese. Divide in two 
portions, cooking each as for an omelet. 
Enough for six persons. This may be baked 
in the oven in a pudding dish, when it forms 
an excellent substitute for meat. 


ROSE CAKELETS. 


toast quickly in boiling water; crown each 
slice with a poached egg and pour sauce over. 

Here is a dish that will gladden the heart 
of anyone with a cow and a chicken yard. 
Put half a pint of cream in a pan; when it boils 
break in twelve eggs, season with pepper and 
salt; cook for two minutes and set in the oven 
for three more, but do not allow the yolks to 
harden. 

Put three tablespoons of small dice of salt 
dried pork in a hot frying pan and when turn- 
ing yellow, add a small minced onion; cook 
slowly until tender and yellow, add a bit of 
butter and turn in six eggs beaten for 
scrambling. 

Two ounces of grated cheese may be mixed 
with six eggs, beaten and cooked in an omelet 
or scrambled. Or you may make a half pint 
of white sauce, pour this over six squares of 
buttered toast and turn over all six eggs 
scrambled with two ounces of grated cheese. 
Another way is to add the cheese to the sauce, 
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Butter a dish, drop on six eggs; cook until 
the yolk is set and turn over two ounces of 
finely minced calf’s liver and a small minced 
onion that have been fried for seven or eight 
minutes in a little butter, adding at the last a 
dash of tarragon vinegar. 

I have not yet touched on the omelets, whose 
name is legion. If you can make a plain 
omelet, you can make any other kind. For an 
oyster omelet, allow two oysters for each egg 
(six, if they are the small California or Guil- 
ford oyster); let them merely heat in their 
own liquor, drain, moisten with a little good, 
thick, white sauce, lay them on the omelet just 
before folding, then dish and pour the sauce 
around. Lobster, crab and crayfish omelets 
are made in the same way, using the canned 
article if necessary. 


Om or Rep CeEpar, used to moisten cotton 
batting, is a good preventive of moths. 
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Menus for May 
From Actual Experience 
By A HousEKEEPER 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The bills of fare for this month include a 
variety of fresh fish, vegetables and fruits with 
which the May market is stocked. After the 


heavier di 


shes of winter, 


it is a relief to be 


able to supply the table with plenty of shad, 


salmon and lobster. 


The gardens of the south 


send to northern markets an abundance of 
cucumbers, string beans, asparagus, radishes, 


peas and 


strawberries, 


while rhubarb and 


dandelions are plentiful and cheap almost 


everywhere. 


During this month less meat and 


rich puddings are used, so the added cost of 
early vegetables and fruit is about balanced 


when compared with winter expenses. 


As the 


warm weather advances, the diet should be 
adapted to the season, omitting much heat- 
giving food, and using salads, eggs and light 


desserts. 


Fripay, May 1 
Breakfast 


THE MENUS DAY BY DAY 


Su, 
Cold cannelon of beef 


Bananas Creamed codfish olls 
Fried potatoes Neuchatel cheese 
Shirred eggs Crackers 
Toast Coffee Orange marmalade 
Dinner Chocolate 
Broiled halibut steaks Monpay, May 4 
Potato puff Breakfast 
Cucumber salad Bananas Hominy 
Bread Pickles Paked beans Brown bread 
Orange jelly Saltines |~ Boiled eggs 
upper 
Fried sweetbreads Peas Chow Coffee 
Buns Almond cake Bean soup Croutons 
Gingerbread Broiled beefsteak Cress 
Preserved quince Riced potatoes 
Tea Asparagus on toast 
Saturpay, May 2 Rolls 
Breakfast Queen of puddings 
Oranges Coffee 


Escalloped fish 


Supper 


Mashed nae Toast Cheese ramekins Rolls 
wraham crackers 
Cannelon of beef, Brown Preserved quince 
sauce Tea 
Riced potato 
Stewed tomato Bread Turspay, May 5 
Blueberry pie Cheese Breakfast 
Coffee Bananas 
Supper Beef saute 
Baked beans Buns Baked_potatoes_ Bread 
Almond cake Gingerbread Fried hominy 
Preserved plums Maple syrup 
Cocoa Coffee 
Sunpay, May 3 Dinner 
Breakfast Roast lamb Mint sauce 
Bananas Mashed browned potato 
Broiled lamb chops Asparagus in milk 


Creamed potato 


Bread 


Brown bread Coffee Pickled peaches 

Dinner Graham wafers 

Mock bisque soup Cream cheese 

Saltines Preserved ginger 
Broiled shad offee 
French fried potatoes Supper 


Lettuce and radish salad’ Lettuce and egg salad 
rea Rolls 
Caramel ice cream White fruit cake 
Ladyfingers Macaroons Preserved cherries 
Co Cocoa 


Wepnespay, May 6 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Beef hash 
Corn bread 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Asparagus soup 
Crackers 
Broiled lamb steaks 
Baked potatoes 


Pickles 


Rye bread Peas 
I.emon pie Coffee 
Supper 
Creamed salmon with peas 
Rolls Rye bread 
Fruit cake 
Browned crackers 
Strawberries Tea 
Tuvurspay, May 7 
Breakfast 
Oatmeal Lamb saute 


Lyonnaise potatoes 
Corn bread Coffee 
Dinner 
Baked veal chops 
Boiled potatoes 


Asparagus on toast 


Bread Grape jelly 
Rice pudding Hard sauce | 
Coffee 
Supper 
Curried Bread 
Fruit cake Cookies 
Preserved cherries 
ea 
Fripay, May 8 
Breakfast 
Oranges 


Snow omelet 
Creamed potatoes 
oughnuts 

Dinner 
Scotch broth Saltines 
Broiled sha 
Riced potatoes 
Stewed asparagus 


Muffins 
Coffee 


ickles 
Bread Baked cup custards 
Coffee 
Suppe 
Minced lamb on toast 
Soda biscuit Fruit cake 


Cookies Preserved apricots 
Tea 
Saturpay, May 9 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Fried bacon and _ potatoes 
Scrambled eggs 
Muffins Doughnuts 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Corn soup Crackers 
Broiled beefsteak 
Mashed potatoes 
_ Asparagus on toast 
Biscuit Rhubarb pie 
Coffee 
Supper 
Dried beef French bread 
Strawberry shortcake 
Tea 
Sunpay, May 10 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Egg birdsnest 
Potato cakes Cream _ toast 
Doughnuts Coftee 
Dinner 
Salmon bisque soup 
Saltines 
Fried chicken 
French fried potatoes 
String beans 
Currant jelly Bread 
Strawberry mousse 


Wafers Coffee 


Supper 
Lobster salad _ Rolls 
Orange cake Cookies 
Iced tea 
Monpay, May 11 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Salmon hash 
Toast Doughnuts 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Chicken soup  Saltines 
Fried ham and eges 
Boiled rice Sninach 
ickles Bread 
Apricot tarts Coffee 
upper 
Asparagus salad Bread 
Warm gingerbread 
Cookies 
Strawberries Tea 
Tvuespay, May 12 
Breakfast 
Oranges Cereal 
Hamburg steak 
Baked potatoes 
muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Roast loin of veal 
Mashed potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 
Bread Apple sauce 
Prune jelly with cream 
Saltines Coffee 
Supper 
Eggs dropped in milk 
Buttered toast 
Orange cake 
Preserved pineapple 
Tea 


Rice 


Wepnespay, May 13 
Breakfast 
Bananas 

Creamed codfish 
Baked potatoes 

Muffins Coffee 

Dinner 
Asparagus soup Croutons 

Jeal in brown sauce 

Baked macaroni with 

tomato 

Radishes Bread 

Grape sherbet 
Coffee 
Supper 
lobster Rolls 

Orange cake 
Cookies 

Preserved cherries 

Tea 

Tuurspay, May 14 
Breakfast 
Veal saute 

Fried potato 
Radishes Bread 
Griddlecakes 
Maple syrup 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Broiled beefsteak~ 
Riced potato 
corn 


Deviled 
Olives 


rea 
Strawberries Saltines 
heese Coffee 
Supper 
Veal pates 
Saratoga chips 
Breac 
Maple sugar cake 
Preserved pineapple 
‘ocoa 
Fripay, May 15 
Breakfast 


Codfish balls Toast 


Griddlecakes 
Maple syrup 
Coffee 
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corn 


tines 


White soup Croutons 
Baked stuffed shad 
Cucumber sauce 
Saratoga chips 
Lettuce salad Bread 
Chocolate cornstarch pud 
ding with cream | 
Wafers Iced coffee | 
Supper 
beef German toast 
Cream cheese | 
Maple sugar | 
Cake Strawberries | 
ea 


Dinner | 


Saturpay, May 16 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Chipped ae with scram-| 
bled eggs 
Baked potatoes 
Graham gems Coffee 
Dinner 
Fricasseed chicken with 
dumplings 
Boiled potatoes 
Spinach Bread 
Apple meringue pie 
Coffee 


Rolls 


Supper 
Shrimp salad | 
Raspberries 


Jelly cake 
ca 
Sunpay, May 17 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Poached eggs on toast 
Muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
soup Pulled bread! 
Boiled salmon, Hollan- 
daise sauce 
Boiled potatoes } 
Bread 
Asparagus on toast 
Cucumber salad Saltines 
Orange sherbet 
Jelly cake Coffee 
Supper 
Creamed chicken in chaf- 
ing-dish 
Rolls Olives 
Pineapple whips 
Saltines Iced tea 


Monpay, May 18 
Breakfast 
Oranges Cereal 
Minced chicken on toast 
Fried potatoes 
Coitee 
Dinner 
Chicken soup Crackers 
Boiled beef tongue 
Horse-radish 
Soiled potatoes 
Spinach Bread 
Mince turnovers 
Coffee 
Supper 
Salmon souffle Rolls 
Jelly cake Gingersnaps | 
Preserved plums Tea 


Tuespay, May 19 
Breakfast 
Bananas Oatmeal 
Tongue hash 
Dipped Coffee 
Dinner 
Bouillon Crackers 
Lamb chops 
Potato puff Asparagus 
Plum jelly Bread 
Apricot puffs Coffee 
Supper 
Cold tongue 
Mustard pickle 
Bread Sponge cake 
Gingersnaps 


Peach jam 


THE TABLE 


Wepnespay, May 20 
Breakfast 
Apple sauce 
Fried bacon and calf’s 
liver 
Wheat gems 
Baked potatocs 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Green pea soup Saltines 
Broiled shad 
Escalloped potato 
Lettuce and radish 
Bread 
Popovers with wine sauce 
Coffee 
Supper 


Creamed in chafing: | |Creamed toast with cheese 


Rolls 
Preserved peaches 
Tuurspay, May 21 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal Omelet 
Creamed potato 
Wheat gems Coffee 
Dinner 
Roast beef 
Mashed potato 
String beans Spiced pears 
Bread Charlotte russe 
Coffee 
Supper 
Fried sweetbreads 
Creamed peas Rolls 
Sponge cake 
Chocolate eclairs Tea 
Fripay, May 22 
Breakfast 
Orange marmalade Toast 
Beef balls Potato puff 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Clam bouillon Crackers 
Laked codfish White sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Asparagus 
Peach fritters 
Brandy sauce 
Iced coffee 
Supper 
Cold roast beef 
Sponge cake 
Cheese Crackers 
Strawberries Cocoa 
Saturpay, May 23 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Fscalloped codfish and 
potato 
Boiled eggs 
Corn meal muffins 
Dinner 
Asparagus soup 
Broiled lamb chops 
Riced potatoes 
Cucumber salad 
Bread Rhubarb pie 
Coffee 
Supper 
Cold roast beef 
Horse-radish 
Vienna rolls 
Hermits 
Preserved peaches 
Tea 


Bread 


Sunpay, May 24 
Breakfast 
Sliced oranges 
Codfish balls 
sauce Brown 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Consomme Pulled bread 


Chili 


salad | 


Chocolate eclairs | 
Tea | 


| 


Supper 
Lobster Newburg 
Potato chips 
cake Hermits 
Iced grape juice 
Monpay, May 25 
Breakfast 
Bananas Cereal 
Reef hash Eggs in cups 
Brown bread 
Dinner 
Chicken soup Saltines 
roiled beefsteak 
Baked potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 
Fruit salad Coffee 
Supper 


Dried beef Pound cake 
| Preserved peaches Tea 
Tuespay, May 26 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Fried bacon and eggs 
Escalloped pvutatoes 
Popovers Coffee 
Dinner 
Roast lamb Mint sauce 
Mashed potatoes Peas 
Lettuce and radish salad 
Bread Currant jelly 
Custard pie Cotice 


Supper 
Cold lamb Rolls 
Hermits Cocoanut cake| 
Rhubarb sauce Tea 
Wepnespay, May 27 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Hamburg steak 
Potato puff 
Dinner 
Tomato soup Croutons 
Lamb pie Asparagus 
Bread Chow chow 


Toast 
Coffee 


Coffee 


Pound cake 


bread 


Strawberries Coffee 
Supper 
Creamed shrimps Rolls 
Cocoanut cake Saltines 
Rbubarb sauce Tea 
Tuurspay, May 28 
Breakfast 
Broiled mackerel 
Creamed potato 
Cucumbers Graham gems 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Rolled beef with 
Brown sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans 
Grape jelly Bread 
Strawberry shortcakes 


Iced coffee 


stuffing 


Croutons 


A FEW OF 


Cannelon of Beef 
Chop fine one poun 
beefsteak. Add one-h 


Coffee | 
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Supber 
Scrambled eggs 
adishes 
Cocoanut cake 
Preserved yellow tomatoes 
Tea 
Fripay, May 29 
Bananas 
Beef saute 
Potato cakes 
Graham gems’ Coffee 
| Dinner 
Lamb broth with barley 
Broiled shad 
Potato roses 
Asparagus on toast 
Lettuce salad Saltines 
Blancmange with cream 
| Coffee 
Supper 
Cold beef 


Toast 


Cereal 


Breaca 
| Saratoga chips 
| Sponge cake 

sauce 


Iced tea 
Saturpay, May 30 
Breakfast 
Bananas Oatmeal 
Poached eggs on toast 
potatoes Coffce 

| Dinner 
Veal cutlets breaded 
_Tomato sauce 
Boiled rice 3eets 
Whole wheat bread 
Strawberries Wafers 
Coffee 
Supper 
Potato salad 
Currant buns Sponge cake 
Spiced cookies 
Preserved grapes Iced tea 
Sunpay, May 31 
Breakfast 
Bananas Boiled rice 
Escalloped veal 
Corn bread Coffee 
Dinner 
Mock bisque soup 
Saltines 
Broiled chicken 
Mashed potatoes 
Peas Cucumber salad 
read 
Strawberry ice cream 
Sponge cake Coffee 
Supper 
Stuffed eggs Bread 
Olives Apple tarts 
Lemon tea 


THE RECIPES 


d of cold roast beef or 
alf teaspoon of salt, one- 


half cup of bread crumbs, one tablespoon of 


melted butter, one beaten egg, 


spoon each of onion ju 


and a dash of nutmeg and pepper. 
wrap in buttered paper and 


shape in a roll, 


one-half tea- 
lice and chopped parsley, 
Mix well, 


bake for thirty minutes, basting with melted 


butter and hot water. 


Serve hot with tomato 


or brown sauce, or slice cold. 


Brown fricassee of chicken 


Rice croquettes Peas 


Bread 
with 


Spiced currants 
Vanilla ice cream 
strawberry sauce 
Cake Coffee 


Rolled Beef 
Wipe and trim a th 


in slice of round of beef 


and wet it with vinegar to make it more ten- 
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der. Mix one cup of cracker crumbs with two 
tablespoons of chopped salt pork, one-half tea- 
spoon of salt, one teaspoon each of celery and 
onion chopped, and a little sage or poultry 
seasoning; add one beaten egg. Spread this 
stuffing over the meat, roll tightly and tie with 
a string. Bake in a hot oven for one hour, or 
boil in water from three to four hours. Serve 
with brown sauce. 
Brown Sauce 

Heat one cup of stock; blend together one 
tablespoon each of butter and flour, add to the 
hot stock with two cloves, one bay leaf, one 
teaspoon each of chopped onion and parsley. 
Cook for a few minutes. Strain and serve hot 
with cannelon of beef or rolled beef. 


Potato Roses 

Press two cups of hot mashed potato through 
a sieve. Add three tablespoons of butter, one- 
half teaspoon of salt, and the beaten yolks 
of three eggs. Shape in roses on a buttered 
pan, brush them over with the yolk of one egg 
beaten with one tablespoon of milk and brown 
in a hot oven. 
Prunes in Jelly 

Soak two heaping dessertspoons of gran- 
ulated gelatine in one cup of cold water for 
one hour. Add one cup of boiling water, one 
cup of sugar, one cup of white wine or sherry 
and the juice of one lemon. Cut twelve cooked 
prunes in quarters. Have ready a mold wet in 
cold water. Strain into it enough jelly to give 
about one inch in thickness. Let this harden, 
add the prunes at equal distances apart, then 
a second layer of jelly, and when that has 
hardened, repeat the layers till the mold is 
filled. When hard, turn out the jelly and serve 
with whipped cream. 
Snow Omelet 

Beat the yolks of four eggs, add four table- 
spoons of milk or water, a little salt and pep- 
per. Beat the whites very light and cut them 
into the yolks. Melt one dessertspoon of 
butter in a frying pan; when it bubbles, pour 
in the omelet and spread ‘it evenly over the 
pan. When slightly brown underneath, sprin- 
kle over the surface one tablespoon of grated 
cheese, chopped ham or parsley, place the pan 
in the oven to dry the omelet a moment, turn 
onto a hot platter and serve at once. 
Spice Cookics 

Take one cup of molasses, one-half cup 
each of butter, sugar and milk, one beaten egg, 
one cup of chopped raisins, one-half teaspoon 
each of ground cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg, 
one level teaspoon of soda and flour to make 


a soft dough. Drop in spoonfuls on buttered 
tins and bake quickly. Add flour to stiffen 
this dough, roll out, cut very thin to make 
hermits. 
Fruit Salad 

Mix in a glass dish sliced oranges, bananas, 
pineapple strawberries. Sprinkle with 
sugar and chill. 


Recipes from France 


By GERTRUDE SHERMAN TROWBRIDGE 


One way of serving tomatoes is to slice 
firm red ones and put them into a glass dish. 
Garnish around the edge with white onion rings 
separated from large raw onion slices. Make 
a hole in the center of the salad and fill with 
slightly whipped thick cream, unflavored. 

A chicken dressing is made in this way: 
Brown in the oven, to a deep color, the bread 
used, and roll it into fine crumbs. Mash to a 
paste the liver, giblets and heart and mix with 
the bread crumbs. Flavor with one teaspoon 
of brown sugar, also with salt and pepper to 
taste. The dressing should be quite dry and 
it should be served in the center of a platter 
with the carved chicken around it. Boiled 
chestnuts are sometimes added. 

Norwegian Afternoon Coffee Cakes 

One pound fresh butter, yolks of two hard 
hoiled eggs, pounded into a paste, yolks of two 
raw eggs, one and one-half pounds flour, one 
teaspoon baking powder. Mix the butter and 
sugar to a cream and add eggs; then add the 
flour and baking powder, sifted together. Mix 
well, and without flouring the board, roll small 
pieces of the paste into strings four inches long 
and one-half inch thick. Turn into the shape 
of a loop, the ends creased, and dip one side 
of each first in the white of an egg and then in 
coarse sugar. Bake, about an inch apart, in 
unbuttered pans. This recipe makes about sixty 
small cakes and they keep fresh a long time. 
French Almond Paste for Cakes 

Blanch one pound sweet almonds with six 
hitter almonds. Dry thoroughly and pound in 
a mortar, wetting them gradually with the 
whites of two eggs till a smooth paste is 
formed. Put it into a small preserving pan 
with one pound of fine sugar over a clear fire 
and stir till the paste is dry, then remove from 
the pan and cool between two dishes. It may 
then be spread over a cake or cut into small 
fancy shapes and served alone, ornamented 
with candied cherries. 
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Favorite Milwaukee Recipes 


Mrs Mac's Cheese 

One-quarter pound of well-ripened Roque- 
fort cheese grated; add one tablespoon of 
butter, one also of brandy, one-half saltspoon 
of salt, dash of tabasco, a little paprika. Mix 
thoroughly till pasty and put in small jars or 
cups. When hard turn out and serve with 
coffee. The longer it stands the better it is— 
Mrs McLaren. 
Caramel Pudding 

Four eggs, one quart of milk, one cup of 
sugar. Put one quart of milk in a double 
boiler and add three eggs well beaten. Put 
the sugar in a frying pan and stir constantly 
until melted; do not add any water. Then 
pour it into the milk and eggs. If wanted 
thicker, add a little cornstarch.—Mrs George 
Il. Clements. 
Mayonnaise Dressing 

Yolk of one egg, two teaspoons of salt, two 
teaspoons of mustard, very small amount of 
vinegar, and a generous amount of oil. Add 
your oil slowly until as thick as desired 
(about half or three-fourths of a cup will do), 
stirring all together constantly—Mrs Richard 
Dewey, Wauwatosa. 
Brown Bread 

One-half cup of molasses, one-half cup of 
brown sugar, three cups of graham flour, one 
cup corn meal, one cup chopped raisins, two 
cups of sour milk, one and one-half teaspoons 
of soda, a pinch of salt. Steam three hours 
and let dry in the oven.—Mrs M. J. White, 
Wauwatosa. 
Popovers 

Sift together one cup of sifted flour, one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt; gradually beat in a 
cup of milk and an egg beaten until light. 
Beat two minutes with a Dover beater, and 
bake about half an hour in a gem pan, but- 
tered, in fast oven —Mrs E. A. Wadhams. 
Russian Salad Dressing 

One pinch of mustard, one-half teaspoon 
sugar, one drop onion juice, one tablespoon of 
salad oil, two tablespoons of vinegar, three 
tablespoons of tomato catsup—Mrs S. O. 
Buckner. 
Stuffed Lobster a la Merinole 

A boiled lobster cut in half lengthwise; cut 
meat in small pieces, use the coral if any; 
chop an onion fine, put in saucepan with lump 
of butter; when brown add lobster meat, a 
pinch of curry powder, a pinch of English 
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mustard, a few pieces of celery cut small. 
Let this cook for a few minutes, then add cup 
of cream, cook in double boiler until thick; 
then add three egg yolks and when cold fill 
lobster shell. Take grated cheese and bread 
crumbs and drawn butter and pour over the 
top. Brown in oven for from five to eight 
minutes.—Mrs David Friend. 
Wigwam Pudding 

One-fourth pound of ladyfingers, one pint 
of milk, a teaspoon of vanilla, one gill of 
sherry, one tumbler of jelly or jam, four eggs, 
eight tablespoons of powdered sugar. Split 
the ladyfingers and spread the flat side with 
the jelly; dip the crust side in the sherry 
Line the bottom and sides of the dish in which 
you wish to serve it with those ladyfingers, 
log cabin style, in the center of the dish—that 
is, cross them so that the custard will pass 
between. Now put the milk to boil in double 
boiler. Beat the yolks of eggs, and stir one- 
half of sugar together until light, stir into 
boiling milk continually until it thickens; add 
the vanilla and stand aside to cool. Beat the 
whites of the eggs, adding gradually the 
sugar till a thick froth; add lemon. Pour 
the custard over the iadyfingers, heap the 
meringue over the top and stand on a board 
in the oven to brown. Brown quickly before 
the dish heats or the custard will curdle.— 
Mrs A. J. Aikens. 
Meat Loaf 

Two pounds of chopped beef, one pound of 
chopped pork, two eggs, four teaspoons of 
milk, five crackers, roll fine, salt and pepper. 
Mix in loaf with bits of butter on top. Bake 
one hour.—Mrs Henry N. Wilson. 
Salmon Turbot 

Put a tablespoon of butter in a double 
boiler. When melted mix in one tablespoon 
of flour and add one pint of milk. Cook until 
quite thick. Then take one can of salmon 
and make in baking dish, putting in one layer 
of salmon, then one of thickened milk with 
two hard-boiled eggs chepped into it, salmon 
again, then milk, and so on until ali is used. 
Sprinkle bread crumbs on top and _ bake till 
brown in hot oven.—Mrs W. F. Beutler, 
Wauwatosa. 
Lobster Thackeray 

Two or three lobsters cut into squares, the 
fat (or green part) of one or two, one saltspoon 
of salt, three dashes of red pepper, one table- 
spoon of walnut catsup, one-fourth pound of 
butter, one scant spoon of paprika. This can be 
made in a chafing-dish—Mrs Samuel Adler. 
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$7000 Prizes 


A Contest in Which ALL Readers Are Qualified to Compete 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING has One Thousand Dollars in cash to be paid in prizes 

to those among its readers, mainly women and girls, who have the most interesting 

experiences to relate, from their own lives or from the lives of those they personally 

know or have known. The quietest and seemingly most prosaic home life may 

furnish the material for some of the big prizes, so nobody need hesitate to enter 
the contest. Lack of experience in writing need not stand in the way; “an honest tale 
speeds best being plainly told.” What we want is the plain, straightforward truth, in the 
writer’s own words. ‘This is far better than “fine writing. 

Write us a letter, as to a friend, relating clearly and fully how you met some emer- 
gency which came up in your life; whether of sudden danger, or illness of yourself, family 
or friends, or shortage of food supply, or difficulty of entertaining unexpected friends— 
any sort of emergency which has contronted you. We may be able to print the account, 
and award a prize, whether it be a long story or a mere paragraph. Mere anecdotes, when 
true and interesting, will win prizes or be paid for in cash if available for publication. 

There must be, for example, femipine readers in the south who had thrilling expe- 
riences during the civil war, which have never been described in print. There certainly 
is a wealth of material among the pioneer mothers and grandmothers of the far western 
states, concerning their early difficulties and dangers in homemaking and housekeeping, 
caring for the sick, etc. Women and girls in all parts of the continent, in the city as 
well as country, meet with emergencies when alone in the house—when traveling—any- 
where and everywhere—which are of value as well as of interest. The daily duties of 
cookery and housekeeping, entertaining, training of children, engaging and managing of 
servants, and so on, furnish countless occasions for quick wit, sound judgment and staying 
powers. Nurses have very interesting experiences; so do food demonstrators, cooks, 
mothers, teachers, and so on. 

We repeat, literary experience is not requisite in this contest. Simply tell your story, 

let it tell itself, using plenty of paper, writing on but one side, and putting name and 
address clearly at the head of the first sheet. There is a likelihood that many of the 
letters which do not win prizes will be wanted for publication, in which event they will 
be bought for cash. 

The contest will remain open until November 1, 1903. Take plenty of time for the 
“thinking up” of the stories; those received the last week will have as good a chance 
of a prize as those received earlier. Narratives which have already appeared in print 
should be so labeled; as a rule we prefer that which has never been printed. 


THE CONDITIONS OF THE EMERGENCY CONTEST 


All entries must reach the Prize Editor of Goop HovuseKkeerinc, Springfield, Mass, 
not ae than November 1, 1903. 

Each letter must be clearly labeled at the head of the first sheet with the name and 
address of the sender. Manuscripts accompanied by stamps, if they fail to win prizes, 
will be returned to the senders. 

The narratives must deal with the experiences of the writers or of persons they know 
or have known personally. Names of persons who figure in the stories need not neces- 
sarily be given for publication; the Editor will keep them confidential, if desired. But 
the names must be given, in each instance, as a guaranty of good faith. 

Photographs of the persons, houses, places, etc, described will increase the value 
of the entries. 

Stories which fave already appeared in print must be so labeled. 

One person may enter as many letters or “stories” as she wishes, but only one prize 
will be awarded one person. We may, however, purchase more than one manuscript for 
publication from one person, from material which does not win prizes. 

In case the entries should not warrant the closing of the contest on November 1, the 
time might he prolonged. We reserve the right to reject any or all material not available 
for our purposes, also to award any or all of the prizes, according to the value of the 
material submitted: 


Two Hundred and Forty-four Cash Prizes 


First Prize, - - = = = $250.00 
Second Prize, = = = = = = = 100.00 
Third Prize, = = = = = 50.00 
Fourth Prize, = = = = = . = = = = 25.00 
Fifteen Prizes, $10 each, = = = = 150.00 
Twenty-five Prizes, $5 each, - = = 125.00 
One Hundred Prizes, $2 each, - = - 200.00 
One Hundred Prizes, $teach, - = = = 100.00 
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INFORMATION 


Answers by Mail 


As announced in last month's issue, ques- 
tions concerning matters of housekeeping, 
house furnishing and decoration, cookery and 
health, will be answered by mail, free of 
charge. As many of the answers as are 
deemed of sufficient interest and value will be 
printed in the magazine, for the benefit of all 
the readers. 

This new and valuable service is offered to 
all our subscribers to Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
The only return we ask is the sending of a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope and the 
filling out of a blank in which the question 
is to be written. A blank will be sent in 
response to a postal card application, 

Questions in cookery and domestic science 
will be answered by the New England School 
of Cookery, the foremost institution of its 
kind. In matters of furnishings and house- 
hold decoration, Goop HousekeErinG has pro- 
iessional, expert service, the best the 
country. 

The health branch of the bureau is estab- 
lished in response to the growing number of 
questions received by the Editor as to home 
hygiene and the health of the individual. 

It is recognized, as a matter of course, that 
questions requiring answers of great length 
cannot be answered free of charge. For 
special service of this sort a moderate fee will 
be charged. 

Readers having questions to ask in any of 
the departments covered by our bureau will 
please make application, by postal or other- 
wise, for blanks to Bureau of Information, 
Goop HousrKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Replies to Inquirers 


For a Deticate Cuitp—For a two-years- 
old child, who has had a weak stomach all her 
life, F. E. H., the greatest care must be taken 
in feeding. Milk should still remain the prin- 
cipal article of diet, with small quantities. of 


cereal porridge, whole wheat bread and butter, 
eggs, fruit and broth from lamb or chicken. 
Strain out from the porridge all the coarse 
particles and give oatmeal purely as a grucl, if 
you find the ordinary porridge does not agree 
with the delicate digestion. No meat should 
be allowed except occasionally the pulp scraped 
from rare beefsteak or a roast. Always ac- 
company an egg or meat with crumbled bread 
or zwieback, a bread roasted in the oven to 
perfect dryness. This is one of the best forms 
in which bread can be given to a child with a 
weak digestion. 

Tue Brioer’s Linen—The articles a_ girl, 
preparing to become a housewife, may stow 
away in the linen chest, include anything which 
is required for a well furnished home. There 
should be at least one dozen sheets and pillow- 
cases, two sets of linen if they can be afforded, 
two dozen towels, bureau covers and half a 
dozen tablecloths, two of them long enough to 
cover a table set with all its slides, the rest 
small enough for everyday use. Two dozen 
table napkins, one set large dinner size, 
another smaller, ought to be sufficient for the 
beginning of a modest household. One dozen 
fringed napkins will be a good addition to 
the linen chest, also a few traycloths, runners 
and plain hemstitched doylies. Although they 
are not laid away with the finer linen, a bride 
generally lays in a stock of kitchen linen, four 
roller towels, ten glass towels, ten crash dish 
towels and three or four neatly hemmed strong 
dishcloths. When the linen is laid away 
freshly laundered in the chest, lay between the 
folds sheets of manila tissue paper. Linen will 
not grow yellow for a number of years if it has 
been properly washed. 

Luncn Disues—Linda Hull Larned'’s Host- 
ess of To-day and the Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book would help Mrs G. C. LE. by sug- 
gesting many excellent dishes for dainty 
lunches to be served in a tea room. They 
have especially good chapters on salads, sand- 
wiches and entrees which would be exactly 
what is desired. 
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My Little Tin Cup 


A True Story 


By Kate CuHapin House 


EARS and years ago, when I was a little 

girl, father moved out to Kansas, to 
make a home for us on the prairie. On our 
way we stopped to visit Cousin Mary Ann, 
and she gave me a farewell present. It was a 
tin cup, not the _squatty, round cup you find 
tied to a drinking fountain, but a very hand- 
some little cup, tail and shiny, with a pretty 
little handle. How I loved it! 

When I was four and a half years old, a 
tribe of Indians came and camped down by a 
creek not far from our house. Even now I can 
remember how terribly frightened we were. 
Such stories were told of how they had killed 
the white people, stolen everything that be- 
longed to them, then burned their homes. One 
story stayed constantly in my mind of how 
they had whipped a little girl to make her tell 
where the seed corn was hidden. I dreamed 
of Indians by night, and shivered in terror 
of seeing one by daylight. There was only 
father, mother and myself in our little two- 
room log cabin, and for weeks we went with- 
out all sorts of things because father dared 
not leave us long enough to go to town for 
food and clothes. If he had taken us with him 
the Indians might have come and stolen every- 
thing in our home. Father could not even go 
into the forest to cut wood, and mother was 
afraid to smoke the pork we had salted for 
winter. The smell of it would have brought 
the Indian thieves about us. 

One beautiful, warm spring day, when we 
felt as if Indians were far away, mother went 
to work in the smoke house. Father said there 
was no danger, and he left in the big wagon to 
buy all the things we needed.. I was left alone 
in the house with playthings about me and 
a cheerful fire burning. I had forgotten all 
about Indians; they seemed hundreds of miles 


away. I went to open the door and look out 
for mother. I could not speak, I could not 
scream—there at the very doorstep, stood two 
Indians, wrapped in blankets, with feathers in 
their hair and faces splendidly painted. Mother 
rushed in, caught me in her arms and tried 
to lock the door, but the Indians were too quick 
for her; they pushed their way in, too, and 
stood beside us in the little kitchen. 

They wanted everything they saw. The first 
thing they asked for was a new calico skirt 
mother had never worn. She handed it to 
them. One of the braves took it, tore off the 
band and wrapped the calico about his head. 
The other Indian carried a deep bag, and into 
it went, one by one, all the treasures of our 
little home. I looked on with terror as mother 
gave them everything they asked for. 

Suddenly the Indian who wore mother's 
skirt about his head pointed his long finger at 
my little tin’ cup, which stood shining on the 
shelf before him. Mother looked at me for a 
minute, the tears came into her eyes, and she 
tried to make him take another cup. He 
shook his head; nothing would do but my 
dear little cup. Mother handed it to him. 

Suddenly I forgot my terror. I did not care 
if I were tomahawked or scalped; I rushed at 
the tall painted Indian, tore at his big, bony 
hand and snatched the tin cup away from him. 
I stood before him, with blazing eyes, crying, 
“You can kill me if you want to, but you can't 
steal my little tin cup!” 

The Indian looked surprised; then he bent 
down to pet me and laughed such a queer 
laugh! I never want to hear an Indian laugh 
again. He slapped his hands, and cried: 

“Brave papoose! Brave papoose! Come, be 
a little Indian; you too brave for a little white 
girl.” 
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“wat What Grandma Knows Composition Night 
other By Putra Butter Bowman By Aveusta Kortrecut 
Did you ever know the spot *Most always I'm a happy child, 
ther’s Where the mint is to be got, My life is gay and bright; 
er at Where the pennyroyal grows? The only grief I have at all 
- the Grandma knows. Is composition night. 
or a 
d she Did you know that goldenrod, Sometimes Gold Fish is the thing; 
He Crown of August, bane of sod, Their habits I must write; 
t my Just to cure the fever grows? George Washington—or maybe Cows— 
m. Grandma knows. On composition night. 
— Did you know, when April rain Mother tells me all she knows; 
ed * Brings hepaticas again, And father’s great delight 
bony They're a hidden cure for pain? Is reading cyclopedias, 
= Grandma knows. On composition night. 
g, 
can't Smartweed, catnip, boneset, sage, Brother Humphreys grins and says 
Plantain, mullein—I'll engage, That cows is extinct, quite; 
. bent Cures for every ache and age And gold fish feeds on whales, they does; 
queer Grandma knows. On composition night. 
aa Why do children’s faces brighten? And then my head goes buzzy-buzz; 
“_ os Why do tired hearts seem to lighten I can't tell black from white; 
white When she comes? Well, I suppose I wish I had the measles, 


Grandma knows. Every compesition night. 
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THE PEOPLE 


HERE is a genial some. 
thing in the stories of 
Octave Thanet which is simply 
contagious. It is the magnetism of the woman 
filtered through pen and ink and the printer’s art 
till it reaches the very soul of her reader—the 
sort of magnetism which makes one long to 
know the creator of the Missionary Sheriff 
and a hundred other men and women who are 
human beings, not story book people. One 
day when Mrs Wynne of Deerfield said, 
“Would you not. like to meet Octave Thanet, 
who is my guest?” I needed no second invi- 
tation. 

Miss French, for that is the real personality 
behind Octave Thanet, fairly radiates the mag- 
netism of her books. Her presence is such 
a genial one; you have the sunshine of her 
laugh, and her keen, twinkling eyes. There 
is a depth in her voice and a certain whole- 
some breeziness—if one can imagine breeziness 
in a voice—which could not be described. It 
may be a voice which belongs to the unfettered 
prairies of the west, just as a certain whole- 
some, gracious manner does. Miss French has 
them both. 

The first thing she spoke of was the readers 
of Goop HouseKkeEePinc. “What a multitude 
they are!’ she exclaimed. “Once I was inno- 
cent enough to promise to tell them of certain 
pure sugars and other things. Straightway as 
soon as that number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
got abroad, my mail began to increase. It is 
not at any time a meager one, but the weight 
of our mail bag for months after the admission 
I made would have made a carrier round 
shouldered. Thousands of women were eager 
for the knowledge. At first I wrote personal 
notes; then I had a form typewritten; before 
I was through I had to have a printed formula, 
and still occasionally, though you published 
that article more than a year ago, there comes 
a straggling procession of notes and stamped 
envelopes. I certainly believe every state in 
the Union, to say nothing of countries outside 
it, was represented in the army who wanted 
to know about pure sugar. 

“T assure you it proves one thing: the 
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American housewife’s univer- 
sal longing for knowledge as 
to how to fulfill her duties to 
the best of her ability. 

“I am not trying to build up a new repu- 
tation as a writer on housewifery,” Miss 
French acknowledged. “The things I have 
written on this subject occurred simply because 
I do enjoy housekeeping so thoroughly that 
when I made a discovery in that field, or 
obtained some knowledge I fancied other 
housewives would be glad to acquire, I simply 
wrote it out in odd minutes. I ‘housekeep’ 
for a big establishment. We keep nine ser- 
vants, and have the disadvantage of living 
in what might be called the dry heart of a 
swamp. We have to import ice, fill a store- 
house with groceries once a year, and 
co-operate with one other family to get a twice- 
a-week meat supply, so you see my house- 
keeping is not the easy task of a woman 
with the grocer and butcher calling twice a 
day. Still, it is in such housekee sing as ours 
that valuable discoveries are made. 

“When I am not busy in the pantry or 
kitchen, I am hard at work on a new novel. 
It deals with a subject which has long inter- 
ested me, the wonderful character of a 
new-made American. We are the product of 
such an immensity of various nations, I often 
wonder if our people pause to think of it. To 
no country in the world does such a tide of 
immigration flow, and we mother the millions 
so wisely, so successfully, that the result is 
the greatest nation in the world. I have 
thought of it every time I went through the 
New York stores and was waited on by slender, 
graceful girls, with blue, dark-lashed, Irish 
eyes. They have the beauty of the Celtic 
voice, without the Celtic accent; much sweeter 
voices than our typical ‘old’ American woman 
owns. This gracious type of womanhood is 
the daughter of toil-worn, bent, ungraceful 
fathers and mothers who came to our shores 
as emigrants one generation ago. It is not, 
however, with the Irish type I deal, it is with 
the offspring of a puritanical New Englander, 
and a pure type of Russian. The life of the 
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boy and the youth 1s a battle as to which 
shall be master, Russian or Puritan. The 
result is neither; it is honest, loyal, fine, whole- 
souled American.” 


I heard the story the other day of how 
fudge was put on the market. A Philadel- 
phia woman, whose story is one of thou- 
sands, found herself suddenly reduced from 
luxury to face a penniless future. There 
were children to rear and a home to main- 
tain. She was one of these sensible women 
who did not rush blindly into some calling 
for which she was not fitted. She took 
stock of her abilities which might be classed 
as money earning, and she found only one 
which looked feasible. It was the making 
of a candy which was an invention of her 
own. It had been an accidental discovery. 
She was boiling .a caramel mixture one day, 
and forgetting it required no movement, she 
stirred it. The result was not caramel, of 
course, but a delicious, grainy sweetmeat, 
quite unlike anything on the market. She 
tried the process again and at last brought 
it to such perfection that her small choco- 
late squares were voted the most toothsome 
things ever tasted. 

When she took stock of her abilities and 
decided to turn candy manufacturer, she real- 
ized a novel name would help to sell the 
sweetmeat. “Fudge” suggested itself, and 
straightway a market was created. Presently 
the home kitchen proved too small for the 
manufacture of the candy, so great was the 
demand for it. Its inventor began to make 
new varieties; she produced a maple fudge 
as well as chocolate, and added to it nut meats, 
cocoanut or candied fruit. Fudge became the 
cornerstone of a new fortune, till presently 
there was no need for further money earning. 
She sold the candy business for a handsome 
sum and retired again to private life. 


Another interesting story of how not only 
the mother, but a whole family, put their 
shoulders to the wheel, lies behind the suc- 
cess of these fascinating Golliwog’ books, to 
which children give an especial corner in 
their bookcases. Bertha Upton and Florence 
Upton are the names found on the title 
pages of the Golliwog books. One is the 
mother, the other is the daughter. 

When the Upton children—there are four 
of them, one boy and three girls—were yet 
in school their father died suddenly, leaving 
them only a pleasant home. The girls 
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turned to designing and decorative work, 
their mother took up writing. But their com- 
bined efforts barely earned a living. One 
Christmas a friend gave the littlest Upton girl 
a new doll, a ‘queer, barbaric, hideous thing 
conceived by a savage brain. It became the 
studio pet, and after many debates as to a 
name, was christened the Golliwog. It had 
two or three doll companions, queer, stiff 
jointed, wooden creatures, with limbs like 
lead pencils and bullet heads. They were 
crimson of cheek and varnish black of hair. 
During idle minutes, the oldest daughter, Flor- 
ence, made sketches of the ridiculous doll 
people, while the mother wrote verses to 
accompany them, wholly for the entertainment 
of Desmond, the smallest Upton. Presently 
there were a sheaf of the funny sketches and 
nursery rhymes. They were kept to entertain 
juvenile callers. One day an elder visitor 
realized the value of them and straightway 
the manuscript of the first Golliwog book was 
dispatched to a _ publisher. The following 
Christmas it was on the book counters and 
selling as nothing does sell—but a successful 
child’s book. 

Every Christmas the call began for a new 
Golliwog book, before it had left the press. 
The earth and air had to be searched for pos- 
sible adventures for a party of venturesome 
dolls. Next Christmas it is more than prob- 
able that we shall hear of them on the 
continent, for the Uptons now have a home in 
Paris, where the family are hard at work in 
art schools. Graphic letters come to Amer- 
ican friends telling of life there where the 
charming mother presides over a pleasant little 
apartment. The children are progressing 
finely, best of all the boy Desmond, who at 
twenty-one has carried off high honors. 
Around the Uptons gather, for kindly cheer 
and the comfort of a home atmosphere, scores 
of American art students. 

Mrs Upton’s letters tell an interesting story 
of Sunday evening spreads when the tiny apart- 
ment is crowded to its very limit and where 
she has achieved the difficult task of making the 
tea table look American with the products of 
a Parisian market. And, of course, in the 
place of honor in that cozy French home sits 
the mascot of the Upton family, the hideous, 
wabble-joined staring Golliwog. 
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A Good Cottage 


This cotiage as designed could be readily 
constructed in almost any part of the United 
States for from $2500 to $3000 and is especially 
adapted to be located on a lot with a forty- 
foot frontage. The first floor is enclosed with 
German siding, clapboards or shingles, dipped 
or painted as desired ;the second story enclosed 
with twelve-inch boards, with neat molding at 
joints, these to be put on in a perpendicular 
manner and stained. This variety of material, 
although seemingly odd, gives a harmonious 
combination, which when tastefully colored, 
makes a pleasing and attractive ensemble. 
The old English half-timber and pebble-dashed 
bay, with dormer roof, give life to the front 
elevation and blend well with the little flower 
balcony on the side. 

The room over the porch would have a 
double floor, the space between same and porch 
ceiling to be filled with mineral wool for 
warmth. From the comfortable porch, the 
generous staircase hall is entered, and from this 
access is to be had to all rooms on this floor in 
a convenient manner. The fireplace is to be 
constructed of rough hard brick, with field 
stone shelf, or constructed of boulders. 

The large coat closet will be found a useful 
adjunct. The library and dining room, being 
adjoining, could, on festive occasions, be used 
as one room. The kitchen has ample space 
and access to cellar and rear porch. The small 
pantry will prove of great utility. On the 
second floor, all rooms are so grouped as to be 
reached direct without any of the objectionable 
dark corners and corridors. The bathroom is 
planned conveniently, and from a plumber’s 
view, economically, the pipes being all grouped 
over those of sink and range below. The front 
room, with bay, could be used as a sewing 
room, and the small rear room as a child's or 
servant’s room. All halls should have a sand 
finish to plaster and the kitchen a soapstone 
finish; balance of house white coated. The 
interior finish to be of basswood or chestnut, 
finished in the natural, with effective stains in 
the various rooms, or a painted pine finish. 
The chimney to be of dark red brick, laid up 
in red mortar, which would blend nicely with 
a peat brown shade on roof, with a raw sienna 
shade to sides of gray stone base and postal 
card color for all trimmings, etc, with dark 

steel gray sash, 


Every reader will be interested in the great 
$1000 Prize Contest, in this issue. 


Furnishing a Summer House—II 
By Lovise M. 


For the bedroom furniture there is a choice 
of woods, preference being given to the light 
ones; yellow Georgia pine, natural ash, syca- 
more, and, of course, the oaks. The old co- 
lonial bedstead is ideally picturesque for a 
country home, with the tall, slim, unadorned 
posts and dropped head and footpiece. A bed 
of this style, in, say, Georgia pine, could be 
made very decorative by the addition of cre- 
tonne curtains hung rods _ inserted 
between the posts of the headpiece and 
between those of the footpiece. With these 
draperies a white spread could be used or a 
spread of the cretonne. Generally speaking, 
the latter plan would be better when the walls 
are tinted or papered in a delicate one-tone 
color with a border similar in design to the 
cretonne used; and the former idea would “fit 
in” better when an all-over floral wall cover- 
ing is used and when the: furnishings must 
form the contrast. There should, of course, 
be a bureau, and if possible, a toilet table; a 
washstand is sometimes a necessity, but should 
he concealed by a pretty screen (and done 
away with altogether when possible, the space 
being given to a table or to a covered box for 
the reception of shirt waists and little dress 
accessories), and one or two comfortable 
chairs. Matting, denim or filling make admi- 
rable floor coverings with a rug spread at one 
side of the bed. Best of all is the stained floor 
with one or two rugs, which should be selected 
with an eye to the general color scheme. 
Pink, rose, pale biue, faint yellow and light 
green, with here and there a dash of con- 
trasting color, are restful and appropriate bed- 
room colors. Cretonne-hung walls matching 
the furniture are beautiful, and then the room 
may be said to be self-decorated, the floor 
being the only thing to be considered and a 
filling or other one-toned covering is gene- 
rally chosen. The bureau “fixings” should 
accentuate the color desired; pink cushions and 
covers and pillow coverings, pink cords or 
ribbons at the window curtains and other 
suggestive bits being used with this object in 
view. 

DETAILS OF THE BEDROOM 
A word must be said in favor of the 
enameled sets. In either white, pink or blue 
they are to be recommended for dainty appear- 
ance and serviceable wear. With cretonne 
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accessories they are beautiful, the white ones 
being, perhaps, the most popular. To anyone 
who can handle a brush and paint (from the 
palette, not the pail), these sets offer much in 
the way. of decorative possibilities. Great 
bunches of roses or of wild flowers tied with 
streaming ribbons, copied after the wall paper 
or cretonne designs, can be added to each piece 
in an unconventional manner, the set then 
harmonizing with the wall coverings; and in 
connection with hand decoration may be sug- 
gested the painted or embroidered linens for 
head and footpieces of the bed, for the back 
of the washstand and any other place where 
they may serve a useful or ornamental purpose. 
The linen should form in color a part of the 
“scheme” and the decoration be of a contrast- 
ing or harmonizing tone. A colonial bedstead 
of oak or ash or Georgia pine could, for in- 
stance, have these linen bits of natural color 
embroidered in poppies in red, blue, yellow, 
or whatever color desired. They are stretched 
straight across from post to post without a 
suspicion of a fold, in which respect they differ 
from cretonne or silken curtains. 

There should, of course, be a table in every 
bedroom and a little bracket receptacle for 
medicines, etc, though this might be a large 
family affair and relegated to the bathroom 
or to a convenient place in the upper hall. 

A lamp or a little candelabrum with candles 
should be a part of the furnishing of a bed- 
room if gas or electricity is not used, and in 
most cases this is sufficient for bedtime use, as 
the days are long and toilets can be made 
before dark. 

CLOSETS AND WARDROBES 

Attention should be given to closets and 
wardrobe accommodations. If the built-in 
closets are small and of insufficient capacity, 
a broad shelf about an inch thick and breast 
high can be put up where the space will allow 
and stained to match the woodwork or the 
furniture. On the under side of this shelf, 
T-shaped hooks, inverted, should be put at 
intervals to allow the easy hanging of skirts 
and waists. Curtains matching the draperies 
are then run on a rod or strong wire cord and 
opened or closed at will. The top of the shelf 
can hold a vase or two, a book or any other 
seemly thing. The ensemble is that of a book- 
case and is more sightly than the protruaing 
wardrobe of old times. The only other method 
is to have a box built, skirt length, for flimsy 
dresses susceptible to variable ocean winds, 
and if it is a family box a place for it might 
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be found in the upper hall, where it conid he 
utilized for a seat. A screen is a handy thing 
in a bedroom to ward off drafts at night. 

A PLEASANT PORCH 


In furnishing a summer house the porch 
must be considered, quite as much as any room, 
for though on the outside it is a room that 
contributes a good deal of comfort to the cot- 
tage occupants. Rustic chairs, steamer chairs, 
settles of both the straight and rocking variety, 
swinging porch seats, hammocks, small tables, 
sun screens, and last but not least, pillows in 
endless variety and serviceable stuffs, all find 
a place on the wide, all-around-the-house 
veranda. 

In conclusion it may be said that there is 
almost no end to color schemes and _ furnish- 
ing ideas for seaside and mountain homes. 
Burlaps often replace paper on the walls, or 
ordinary Chinese stn screens are hung about 
to cover bare boards or rough plaster. Again, 
paint is used with rough board shelves run 
around to hold old plates, books—anything 
that needs a resting place. Burlaps, with top 
and bottom fringed and done in simple drawn 
work, make effective draperies and couch 
covers, and Indian grass cloth is utilized for 
window shades. Old lanterns with colored 
slides hung from wooden or iron arms are 
frequently pressed into service—but always 
there should be a settle of some kind or de- 
scription—the bigger, broader, higher backed 
ana winged, the better. And with the coming 
of the severely plain, almost crude, furniture 
now fashionable for summer homes, there is a 
revival of the old rag carpet (the design only) 
in luxurious quality, and ‘of haircloth—hair- 
cloth in yellows, reds, greens, but, with thank- 
fulness be it said, never a black. These gay 
haircloths and aristocratic rag carpets, to- 
gether with real, old-fashioned calico, are seen 
principally in connection with mission furni- 
ture which can be substituted for the entrance 
hall of our pen and ink house, keeping the 
color as it is, and for the dining room. 

The conclusion of the whole matter of sum- 
mer cottage decoration lies in one word— 
consistency. Be consistent, and the furnish- 
ings will show an individuality and a person- 
ality, and that is what one should strive for. 


A Whoresome Picture Book for children, 
and a handsome one withal, is In Happy Far 


Away Land, by Edith Ward Gilbert. The 
illustrations are particularly good. Zimmer- 
man’s, 156 Fifth avenue, New York; $1.50. 
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What Is New in Fancywork 


By Mary Dawson 


The lovely “ecclesiastical embroidery” will 
be an especial favorite this year. It is an 
imitation, both in stitch and design, of the 
rich old vestment broideries of medieval Italy. 
This Italian work is being applied to many 
branches of home furnishings; but it is so 
successful as a decoration for beds and table 
linen that one feels tempted to call this its 
field. Some very handsome lunch cloths are 
being embroidered in white silk on white linen, 
using this striking pattern. They “do up 
beautifully,” and are hardly more trouble to 
wash than the plain articles. 

Another popular style which launders easily 
and well is Irish hand embroidery, executed 
with Irish cotton upon linen. If you would 
be irreproachably elegant the linen should be 
hand woven. Sets of bed and table linen 
worked in this beautiful fashion are being 
much used at present as wedding gifts and 
for trousseaus. 

Although the white embroidered lunch cloth 
is first favorite with the woman who must 
consider time and laundry bills, the colored 
cloths are greatly liked just now. The most 
popular, so far as it is possible to discrim- 
inate, are those of colored linen—buff, delft 
blue, violet—etcetera—with a large dashing 
design in colored silks. Flower and fruit pat- 
terns are first choice as to design. Sometimes 
the surface of the cloth is almost entirely 
covered with a profusion of sprays and blos- 
soms; at other times the decoration takes the 
form of a flowing but well defined border. 
The fruit is interspersed with graceful sprays 
of its own foliage. The strawberry, grape and 
wild rose patterns are among the most effect- 
ive. Two sets of doilies accompany each lunch 
cloth. They are miniature reproductions of 
it in material and design. 

Pretty doily sets are being made this season 
in old-fashioned crochet stitch with new and 
original designs. 

The modern “doily set,” which is so much 
used of late for wedding, Christmas or birth- 
day gifts, is a vastly more pretentious matter 
than the outfit of even a few years ago. To 
begin with there are the place doilies, without 
which the pretty informality of the bare pol- 
ished table is impossible. Then come the plate 
doilies, which are laid upon the pretty place 
plate to prevent scratches when the course 
plates are brought or removed. The finger- 
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bowls, too, have small special sets of their 
own; so have the tumblers and the side dishes. 
Altogether quite an undertaking! 

Teneriffe lace, a near relation, to judge from 
appearances, of the “point” produced by the 
women of the Philippines, is a good deal 


seen. It makes a very attractive trimming 
for table linen, the little wheel shaped designs 
which form the border catching the eye at 
once as something unusual. Some odd and 
dainty handkerchief borders are shown in it; 
also protection collars, cuffs and the like. 

The liking for French ribbon work has 
increased rather than fallen off since last 
summer. It is used in every branch of needle- 
work except that which requires frequent 
laundering. Costumes, couch cushions, table 
covers, portieres, bureau belongings and pho- 
tograph frames show a dash of it here and 
there. It is much combined with other decora- 
tions such as lace or spangle (paillette) work. 
Cleverly used it makes about the prettiest 
photograph frames one could ask. The “mat” 
used for the frame is of linen, silk or brocade. 
A loosely flowing wreath of ribbon flowers and 
vines surrounds the circular opening through 
‘which the picture appears. 
narrow gilt one, oval or 
course, a glass covering it. 

Roman embroidery or “cut work” is another 
favorite. It is employed to some extent just 
now on everything. The name cut work is 
derived from the method of making it; the 
material being cut away to leave the pattern 
(which has been carried out in battonhole 
or satin stitch) in bold relief. 

The rage for embroidered gowns continues 
unabated. Perhaps no branch of needlework 
will number as many devotees this season. 
Cuffs, collars, fronts, panels, backs and borders 
are embellished with every conceivable variety 
of needlecraft. Ribbon embroidery, especially 
in delicate floral designs, is producing some 
lovely evening effects. Lace, chiffon, ribbon 
and net are all embroidered for use as gowns 
or trimmings. A “dress set,” as it is called, 
could not fail to be appreciated as a wedding 
or birthday gift. These sets consist of collar, 
cuffs and front arranged in a pretty box. 

Birthday sofa pillows are new for hot 
weather cushions. There are twelve patterns, 
one appropriate to each month of the year. 
The designs for these pillows may be had 
stamped upon colored linens and other cool 
materials, making them especially nice for 
summer porch work, 


The frame is a 
square, with, of 
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Danger from Unclean Vegetables 
By A. S. Atkinson, M D 


The danger from eating unclean vegetables 
has been emphasized recently by a number of 
investigations which tend to show that typhoid 
fever and cancer are often directly traceable 
to their continued consumption. An eminent 
German physician was recently quoted in the 
Medical Record as saying that there was a 
close relationship between uncleanly raw 
vegetables and cancer, and the editor of the 
journal adds that if it be granted that cancer 
is of parasitic origin the germs of the disease 
might be taken into the system by the cating 
of such food. 

Dr Lyons of Buffalo discovered that cancer 
was most frequent in cities where the popu- 
lation were notorious consumers in large 
quantities of uncooked vegetables. Raw vege- 
tables are dangerous because they carry the 
living germs of the disease directly into the 
system. The hafm is done through lack of 
cleanliness, and not through the consumption 
of the fruits. From time to time attempts 
have been made to prove that cancer was 
caused by cating raw tomatoes and water- 
cress; but it is generally believed now that the 
point has never been established. But the 
large use of cither of these vegetables is dan- 
gerous unless the consumer is exceptionally 
neat and clean in handling them. 

More typhoid fever has been carried about 
in the leaves of lettuce, radishes, cress, toma- 
toes, and similar raw vegetables, than in any 
other way, except by drinking water, is the 
rather alarming assertion of Dr Bonn of 
Germany; but this statement is modified by 
the explanation that it is in the water used 
to cleanse the vegetables of the dirt and grit 
rather than in the leaves. Our drinking water 
is filtered and boiled for table use when we 
have any suspicion that typhoid lurks in the 
neighborhood, but the servant is allowed to 
wash the raw vegetables with the suspected 
water. We eat thus with our lettuce or 
tomatoes a few thousand typhoid germs, and 
then wonder how we ever got typhoid. It is 
not wonderful that we get it, but it is strange 
that it does not spread more generally. Cook- 
ing vegetables will destroy all typhoid germs. 
and one is safe in using suspected water in 
this way. If cancer be of parasitic origin, the 
spread of the disease by vegetables would 
likewise be prevented by boiling. 

A good many physicians, for the reasons 


given, refuse to sanction the use among their 
patients of any raw vegetables. Unless the 
vegetables can be cooked they are looked upon 
as inimical to the public health. In towns 
and cities the danger is even more extreme. 
The vegetables are exposed to the dust and 
dirt of the streets for hours, and the wind 
freely sprinkles them with thousands of par- 
asites, microbes and disease germs. These 
lodge in the roots and crevices of the leaves 
and vegetables, and there they remain, unless 
washed off. It is not an easy matter to wash 
them all off. Vegetables thus collected from 
the markets have been found to contain thou- 
sands of germs; they have been rinsed liglitly 
in water, and~the number of germs has been 
decreased only forty to fifty per cent. Then 
they were washed pretty thoroughly, as the 
ordinary housewife would do it, and they still 
contained fully twenty to forty per cent of 
the germs. Finally they were exposed to the 
running water from a faucet where the pres- 
sure was strong enough to force the water 
violently between the leaves. This method 
proved so effectual, especially when the hands 
were used to scrape parts of the leaves that 
were curled over, that only faint traces of 
germs were found left. This demonstrated, in 
other words, that it is possible for the careful 
housewife to cleanse her raw vegetables so 
that there need be no actual danger from 
eating them. They need to be washed in at 
least two waters, then exposed to the force 
of the running water. In the case of toma- 
toes they should always be peeled. Scald them 
a little with warm water, and the skin will 
come off easily, and carry with it all germs. 

We cannof be too careful in handling the 
raw or uncooked vegetables which go on our 
tables. Death may lurk in every head of 
cabbage that is cut off for cold slaw, in any 
head of lettuce converted into salad, in any 
tomato that is not peeled, in any radish that 
is served as a relish. Unless these come fresh 
from our gardens they may bring with them 
thousands of disease germs. If they are 
pulled from our own garden and washed in 
polluted water they may spread typhoid 
through the family. Where the drinking 
water is not known to be pure, they should 
be washed only in boiled water. There is 
no other way to be sure of ourselves. Let- 
tuce, tomatoes and radishes supplied on our 
hotel tables have time and again caused out- 
breaks of typhoid. Cleanliness must be eter- 
nally observed and followed. 
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A Warning as to Underwear 
By T. W. B. 


May is the month when many _ people 
change from the heavy underwear of the win- 
ter to the light summer weight. The majority 
abruptly jump from one extreme to the other. 
This is not only foolish in northern latitudes ; 
it is dangerous. There will be cold days, just 
as there will be excessively warm days. 

The very thin underwear of midsummer 
should be reached by degrees. No outfit is 
complete or hygienically correct if it does not 
contain intermediate weights. “It is surpris- 
ing to me how many people persist in the 
old-fashioned idea of dressing by the calen- 
dar.” once remarked a dealer in underwear 
with whom I was talking. “If they would 
let the calendar alone and dress according to 
the day you would hear less about spring 
colds.” 

The chief function of underclothing is to 
assist in maintaining the normal temperature 
of the body. It is obvious that the problem 
hecomes most complex in the season of great- 
est changes, spring and autumn. Whoeyer 
gives the matter a serious thought must sec 
the absurdity of supposing that an even tem- 
perature of the body is maintained by any one 


given form of dress when the thermometer 
luctuates from the forties on one day to the 
sixties on the next. These changes should 


he met by constant changes in clothing, and 
this in the underwear, rather than in the outer 
clothing. All of the best makes of underwear 
come in a number of weights in all wool, in 
silk, in wool and cotton, and in cotton. The 
Variation is so graduated that every change 
in climatic conditions can be met with comfort 
and virtual insurance against sickness. 

The theory on which the manufacture of 
hygienic underwear is based is that air at rest 
is the best known non-conductor of heat. 
Therefore, it is aimed to produce a fabric 
which shall retain a large amount of air at 
test within its interstices. Wool is the best 
known substance for this purpose. Thus an 
all wool garment is warmest because of the 
greater amount of air it contains, which, sur- 
rounding the body, prevents the escape of the 
natural heat of the body. It is well known 
that a piece of new flannel is warmer than a 
piece which has been shrunk and felted with 
washing. From the latter some of the air has 
heen expelled, lessening the non-conducting 
Properties. This is the principle which has 
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produced the so-called cellular underwear, 
which has come into use in the past few years. 

But the conservation of body heat is not 
the sole aim. The covering next the skin 
must be of such a porous nature as to allow 
the skin to throw off all its watery and poison- 
ous matters with the least possible resistance. 
This property must have due weight in the 
selection of underwear. As warm weather 
advances it becomes the more important of 
the two factors. Lighter clothing is worn in 
order not to retain so much of the animal 
heat. Just here the individual enters into the 
problem. With some the amount of animal 
heat is very great; with others it is small. 
It is plain that the underwear suited to the 
former will not be suited to the latter. A 
careful study should be made of the needs of 
the individual and clothing selected accord- 
ingly, especially at this season. Mothers can- 
not be too careful of their children in this 
matter. Study to keep the temperature of 
their bodies at normal. Watch the weather 
closely and make them change their under- 
wear accordingly. It will save anxiety and 
doctor's bills. Don’t let them have their own 
way in this matter. 

When packing for the mountains or the 
seashore, sce to it that there are suits of 
underwear of several weights for every mem- 
ber of the family. The thin balbriggan that is 
seemingly too warm in the heat of the cottage 
is insufficient on the yacht, and an extra wrap 
will not answer the purpose. A heavier 
weight of underwear alone will insure safety. 


Tue Mary Lowett Stone exhibit of home 
economics household appliances, which was 
described in our February number, is expected 
to be in Chicago until the middle of May. 
It will be back in Boston some time in July. 


A Srraw [lat which has turned yel- 
low may thus be whitened: Remove the trim- 
mings, brush thoroughly, rub hard with a rag 
and paste made of sulphur and lemon juice. 
When dry brush off the sulphur—Mary A. 
Coburn. 

A Georceous Votume, which children will 
find instructive in natural history, as well as 
enjoyable, is Animal Life in Rhymes and Jin- 
gles. It pictures many animals, wild and 
domestic. Saalfield Publishing Co, Akron, 
Ohio; $1.25. 
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The March and- May Rebuses 


The March rebus proved more difficult than 
most of those that preceded it, and only fifty- 
four correct answers were received. As sixty 
prizes were offered, there are more than 
enough to go around, so only nineteen of the 
pictures in colors will be awarded, instead of 
twenty-five. The winner of the _five-dollar 
cash prize is Mrs John E. Coffin, and the three 
years’ subscription to Goop HovuSEKEEPING 
goes to Mrs C. A. Berry. Yearly subscrip- 
tions are awarded to the following eighteen 
_ persons: Julie S. Lingeman, Mrs F. S. 
Smith, Mrs E. H. Kingman, Mrs R. A. P. 
Rosenhein, Mrs C. S. James, Mrs C. M. Geer, 
Mrs Ernst Maag, Mrs S. G. Hamilton, Mrs 
Z. B. Job, Jr, Mrs J. M. Fulton, Florence S. 
Johnson, Mrs O. C. Stanley, Miss B. Merz, 
Mrs L. R. Hitchcock, Mrs S. D. Drury, Mrs 
M. C. Felch, Mrs J. B. Carlton, Mrs R. I. 
Burleigh. Binders for a volume of Goop 
HousekeEeriNG are awarded to Mrs Edward 
Fiddock, Mrs E. B. Woodward, Mrs George 
Exner, Miss M. Wilbur, Mrs R. M. Fisher, 
Mrs G. D. Dowd, Mrs C. E. Hanson, Mrs 
M. A. Dean, David Kydd, Mrs N. W. Long, 
Bertha Helman, Mrs W. E. Ross, Mrs C. L. 
Pappenhagen, Miss Iva Shorts, Mrs W. W. 
Lynch. The remaining nineteen successful 
competitors, who receive cach a handsome pic- 
ture in colors, are J. Fred Sayer, Jr, Mrs J. F. 
Morse, Mrs Frank Hony, Bernice E. Johnson, 
A. L. Winegate, Eleanor Whidden, Mrs R. F. 
Dennis, Winifred S. Haskins, Sarah C. Dodge, 
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Emily E. Cole, Mrs A. H. Sanders, Mrs W. 
F. Newman, Mrs Oscar C. Snow, Mrs James 
A. Rose, Mrs Charles L. Stocker, Mrs M. C. 
Moore, Mrs W. W. Bonney, Mrs E. C. Keyes, 
Mrs S. B. Lynd. 

The correct answers to the rebus are: 
1. National Cloak and Suit Company. 2. Phil- 
adelphia and Boston Face Brick Company. 
3. Floor Shine. 4. Bon Ami. 5. Standard 
Bath. 6. Goodell Table Cutlery. 

The rebus for May, to be found on a later 
page in this issue, is subject to the same con- 
ditions as its predecessors. The awards will 
be made in accordance with promptness of 
reply, though answers postmarked  eariicr 
than May 4 will not be counted. Neatness, 
and the interest and value of the comments 
or experience written in the lower part of the 
coupon, will weigh largely in the awarding of 
the prizes. In some instances the prize win- 
ners have been housekeepers who told of new 
and valuable uses to which they: had put the 
articles mentioned in the rebus. 

The prize awards for the May rebus will 
be fifty in number, as follows: First prize, 
six dollars in cash; second prize, a five years’ 
subscription to Goop HousEKEEPING; third 
prize,a two years’ subscription to Goon Hovust- 
KEEPING; twenty prizes, each a choice book: 
twenty-seven prizes, each a six montlis’ gift 
subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, to be sent 
to the friends of the winners thereof. Ad- 
dress coupon to the Puzzle Editor of Goon 
HovuseEKeEEPInG, Springfield, Mass, on and after 
May 4, 1903. 


HOUSE IS TWO STORIES AND A HALF HIGH AND COVERS A GOOD DEAL OF 


GROUND, WHILE HiS WIFE WEIGHS ABOUT A HUNDRED POUNDS, YET SOMEHOW A SUMMER 
DRESS FOR THE HOUSE IS MUCH THE CHEAPER. F 
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Three Pretty Costumes 
By Basettre A. MUELLE 


Seldom, if ever, has the fashion display been 
more comprehensive or more tempting than 
this year, yet the prices are within the limit 
of all. There are mulls, batistes, ginghams, 
linens, embroidered swisses, dimities and 
beautiful flowered organdies, all in bewilder- 
ing assortment. 

The short or stout girls do well to leave 
the large flowered patterns alone and _ stick 
to the plain colors, for the tall, slender girl 
is built for just such designs and has her 
inning there. 

It is undoubtedly a “lace betrimmed”’ sea- 
son, for gowns of every description, from 
cloth to sheerest material, are lavishly trimmed 
with lace. The imitation laces are made so 
cleverly and in such beautiful designs, that 
they are tremendously popular and are used 
in preference to the costlier article. As there 
is no occasion to stint oneself when using the 
imitation laces as trimming, stunning effects 
are easily obtained. Skirts are full and sweep 
the ground all around. Elbow sleeves are no 
longer seen on street gowns and in their place 
we have long, lace-trimmed affairs which are 
wonderfully beautiful but not half as com- 
fortable as the short ones of* last year. 

The dainty white batiste here pictured 
is flowered with sprays of pink roses and 
trimmed with bands of white insertion. The 
waist has a deep yoke and sleeve caps of the 
insertion cleverly joined so as to show no 
seam. The sleeves are particularly chic, hav- 
ing a band of insertion on the inside of the 
arm with full shirrings of the batiste form- 
ing the outer portion of the sleeve. The 
waist is bloused and has a deep, lace-edged 
box-pleated ruffle of the mull, falling loosely 
all around, over a deep girdle belt of pale pink 
louisine. The skirt is shirred slightly at the 
hips and finished with a deep flounce of the 
batiste, outlined at the heading with a band 
of insertion. A band of insertion trims the 
front of the skirt from belt to knee. 

A smart pink linen gown is trimmed with 
bands of linen-colored lace with both blouse 
and skirt laid in deep side pleats. The de- 
sign is very simple but exceedingly pretty if 
properly carried out. Bands of the lace trim 
the skirt and blouse, forming a panel on the 
skirt and turning into a sort of shoulder cape 
on the blouse. Bordering the insertion are 
narrow folds of the pink linen covered with 
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long, narrow eyelets of white linen thread. 
These are a variation from the French knot 
and quite an oddity. 

A dainty pale blue silk mull is shirred and 
lace trimmed to a degree. The skirt top is 
shirred down some distance, and fits the fig- 
ure perfectly. Bands of lace insertion are 
set on in pointed lines, the shirring showing 
between. The waist and sleeves are shirred 
and a deep collar of lace ‘insertion and medal- 
lions finish the blouse. At the points are small 
rosettes of blue ribbon with dangling ends. 


Cool Gowns for Summer 


In the shirt waist suit of figured white 
pique, pictured herewith, the skirt is a very 
novel nine-gored one, cut so as to give a slight 
flare, producing a flounce effect. 

Another shirt waist suit is of white. chev- 
iot. The skirt has a deep yoke with pointed 
tabs and wide stitched tucks. The waist is 
of the prevailing mode with a stock to match. 

The gown of blue butcher's linen is trim- 
med with bands of antique lace. The blouse 
fastens at the back and the very full front is 
of lace and tucked linen. Between the bands 
of lace that encircle the skirt the material is 
graduated in width. 

The blue linen gown is trimmed with wide 
antique insertion. The tiny jacket over an 
entire waist of lace is decorated with French 
knots of varying size, and pieces of the linen, 
also covered with knots, are laid over some 
of the figures in the lace. The sleeve’s large 
puff is attached to a soft cuff of linen. 


INSTEAD of using 40 and 50 thread when 
sewing calicoes, domestics and goods of like 
texture on the machine, use 60 and 70, and 
it will both look better and wear better. The 
two threads give sufficient strength and the 
finer thread imbeds itself in the material 
and becomes almost like a part of it, while 
the coarse thread being raised above the sur- 
face is subjected to more wear.—Mary Dean. 


Tue Concise Standard Dictionary is an 
abridged edition of the excellent Standard 
Dictionary and sells for sixty cents. It contains 
twenty-eight thousand words, printed in very 
clear type, and is amply illustrated, the paper 
and binding substantial and pleasing. 
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White Cheviot Shirt Waist Suit. Page 473 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PUZZLE—No 483 
(See Page 472) 
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Old Lovers 


By Franx Wa cotr Hutt 


O Dorothy, Dorothy True, 
I haven’t forgotten—have you?— 
The paths in the meadow, the blooms of the 
May, 

The stile in the valley, all mossy and gray— 
And lovers that lingered the roundabout way, 
The longest way, Dorothy, Dorothy. 
Where fragrance arose at the touch of the dew, 

We tarried and tarried, sweet Dorothy True. 


O Dorothy, Dorothy True, 

To-night I’ve a vision—have you?— 
Of blossoms that linger while others have gone, 
Of pathways all smiling with clover, whereon 
The whispering lovers still loiter, anon, 

Still loiter there, Dorothy, Dorothy. 
For lovers’ lane wanders life’s long meadows 

through, 

And we are contented, dear Dorothy True. 


A Clever, Wedding Present 


One of the cutest and most useful presents . 


to give to a bride, or any friend for that mat- 
ter, is a subscription te Goop HoUSEKEEPING. 
While a year’s subscription costing only one 
dollar makes a nice little present, a six years’ 
subscription, which for this purpose will be 
furnished for five dollars in advance, is much 
better. 


A Curious Prize Offer 


For the most and best reasons in the least 
number of words, in answer to the question 
“Why I like Goop Housexeepinc,” we will 
give a spick span five-dollar bill. The other 
prizes are a five years’ subscription to Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING, also two for three years each 
and five for one year each; nine prizes in all. 

Every reply will also be esteemed as an 
effort on the writer’s part to co-operate with 
Goop HovusEKeepinc’s great work for the 
improvement of the higher life of the house- 
hold and the broader life of the community. 


Tue Pxortocrapus from which our portraits 
of Governor Bates and his family in this issue 
were engraved were from the studio of Elmer 
Chickering, Boston. 


Books Received 


Days on the Road; Crossing thé Plains in 
1865. By Sarah Raymond Herndon. New 
York: Burr Printing House. 

Millionaire Households. By Mary E. Car- 
ter. D. Appleton & Co, New York. 

The Posy Ring. A book of verse for chil- 
dren. Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith. McClure, Phillips & 
Co, New York. 

True Love. A comedy of the affections. 
By Edith Wyatt. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Earl’s Housekeeping, a Simple Plan for 
Recording Household Expenditures. John C. 
Earl, 1223 Bible House, New York; twenty- 
five cents. 

Practical Gastronomy, French Menus, or 
the Complete Menu Compiler and Register of 
Dishes. By C. Herman Senn. London: Spot- 
tiswoode & Co, Ltd. 

The Socialist and the Prince, by Mrs Fre- 
mount Older. Funk & Wagnalls company, 
New York; $1.50. 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS—We can furnish pat- 
terns for each of the dresses worn by the 
figures in the group on the lower part of 
Page 423 of this issue. The woman’s figure 
shows the Sibyl waist (No 2497), which comes 
in sizes thirty-two, thirty-four, thirty-six and 
thirty-eight inches bust measure, and also the 
Gordon skirt (No 2414), of which there are 
medium and large sizes. A Linda frock (No 
2506) is worn by the little girl with a hat on, 
and this runs in sizes six, eight and ten years. 
The other two little ones have on, the larger 
one a Kitty frock (No 2505), the smaller a 
Viola frock (No 2504), both of which can be 
had in sizes two, four and six years. These 
patterns are ten cents each, and must be 
ordered by number. Address the Pattern 
Department, Goop HovusekEeEPING, Springfield, 
Mass. 


A TypocraPHIcAL Error in the last “Dis- 
covery” on Page 250 of the March Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING made the paragraph ridiculous. 
It should read “put in a drainer” instead of in 
a “drawer.” 


Baker’s Breap—Dr Hurty, the secretary of 
the Indiana state board of health, did not mean 
to imply in the “paint breakfast” reported by 
him in our April number that malt extract was 
an injurious ingredient of bread, for it is 
entirely wholesome. 
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Favorite Dishes of the Jews 


Filled Fish 
Prepare trout, pickerel or pike in the fol- 
lowing manner: after the fish has been 
scaled and thoroughly cleaned, remove all the 
meat that adheres to the skin, being careful not 
to injure the skin; take out all the meat from 
head to tail, cut open along the backbone, 
removing it also; but do not disfigure the 
head and tail. Still another way is to pull off 
the whole skin of the fish, then remove all 
the meat; being very careful not to have any 
bones mixed with it; chop the meat in a chop- 
ping bowl, then heat about a quarter of a 
pound of butter in a spider, throw a handful 
of chopped parsley, and some soaked white 
bread; remove from the fire and add an onion 
grated, salt, pepper, pounded almond, three 
whole eggs and the yolks of two, also a very 
little nutmeg grated. Mix all thoroughly and 
fill the skin until it looks natural. Boil in salt 
water, containing a piece of butter, celery root 
and parsley and an onion; when done remove 
from the fire and lay on a platter. Have some 
almonds blanched, cut each almond length- 
wise into four strips and stick them into the 
body of the fish. Thicken the fish sauce with 
yolks of eggs, adding a few slices of lemon.— 
Aunt Babbet’s Cook Book. 
Noodle Pudding (Kugel) 

Sift about one pint of flour into a bowl, 
make a cavity in the center of the flour, break 
four eggs into it, and add a pinch of salt and 
two tablespoonfuls of water. Now take the 
handle of a knife and commence to stir the 
eggs slowly, and in one direction, doing so 
until you cannot work it any more in this way, 
then flour a baking board and put the con- 
tents of your bowl on it and work the dough 
with the palm of your hand, always kneading 
toward you. Work a long time until per- 
fectly smooth, then divide the dough into four 
equal parts, and work each piece separately. 
Now roll out as thin as possible and lay on 
a table to dry. When dry cut into strips half 
an inch wide. Have a kettle of boiling water 
on the stove ready to receive the noodles; add 
salt, and let them boil about five minutes, 
stirring occasionally to prevent the noodles 
from sticking to one another. Then put them 
into a colander and let cold water run 
through them. When all the water has been 
drained off, beat up eight or ten eggs and stir 
the noodles into the beaten egg. Now line a 
flat bottomed iron kettle (one that is about 
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one foot high) with nice drippings or goose 
fat, put in a layer of the noodles, then sprin- 
kle with a handful of sugar, and some 
pounded almonds, the grated peel of one 
lemon and a few raisins, sprinkle some melted 
fat over this, then add another layer of 
noodles, some sugar and proceed as you did 
before until all are used up. Bake two hours. 
This makes a very large pudding, but if you 
choose you can make half the recipe calls for. 
(You ought to have a kugeltopf for this 
noodel ockschen.) You may make this pud- 
ding out of very finely cut noodles, which 
make it still better—Aunt Babbet’s Cook 
Book. 

Matzoth Kleis (Passover dish) 

Soak four matzoth in cold water, and after 
they are thoroughly saturated (if not well 
soaked they become tough and leathery), press 
out the water. Add pepper, salt, a pinch of 
ginger, chopped parsley and half an onion, 
chopped fine, and browned in a tablespoonful 
of dripping. Beat four eggs, yolks and 
whites together, and add them to the other 
ingredients. Then put in enough matzoth 
meal to make the mixture of a sufficient con- 
sistency to be formed into balls. The less 
meal used the lighter the kleis. Put the balls 
in the-soup twenty minutes before serving. 
This recipe can also be used for filling poul- 
try. 


Tue Pure Foop Bit which passed the house 
of representatives at Washington last December 
will be reintroduced by Representative Hep- 
burn early next December and pushed through 
in order to give the senate an opportunity to 
vote upon it. Meanwhile Senator McCumber 
of North Dakota will introduce a pure food bil! 
in the senate, the further to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the workers in behalf of honest and 
pure food products. 


Goon HouseKEEPING keeps up to its high 
standard month by month. There is no other 
periodical that can take its place for the 
housekeeper, with its broad and varied scope 
and its full and careful directions that reacl 
the minutest detail of woman’s work in the 
home.—The Advance, Chicago. 


Look out for “slack filled cans” of tomatoes 
says the American Grocer. In speaking of thi» 
cheat the editor says: “The trade seems will 
ing to pay nearly as much for slack filled tins 
as for full weight.” 
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The world well tried, the sweetest 
thing in life 


Is the unclouded welcome of a wife 
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“What... what did you say!” 


See The ‘‘ Kick” Box, Page 515 
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